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OH, that glorious West! The magic and the memory of it! How it thrilled us in our 
boyhood, how it held us in our youth, how the dream of it filled our young pulsing 
manhood, till there was none other! The song in the heart of young America was of 
the great glorious, boundless West! Shake hands at the bar of the St. James Hotel in 
Denver with Buffalo Bill and Texas Jack in full buckskin regalia,—still to be seen and 
known in their habit as they lived. 


It was the dawning of a new day for the West and all men knew it. The old order pas- 
seth, and so it was here; a new West was coming in, and the great pioneer heroes of 
an earlier day shook hands with the derby-hatted tenderfoot from the East and tilted 
glasses in companionship. But the old West—the great, that never-to-be-forgotten 
epic, still lingered. Railroads were still largely a dream; the Union Pacific had cut the 
boundless wastes of the great desert and made travel to California an actuality. But a 
second great transcontinental iron path was still largely a possibility. The footprints 
of the pioneers were everywhere. Echoes of the pathfinder were yet in the air; gold 
and silver were being found every day in the wilderness of the Rockies; new camps— 
reachable only by the primitive stagecoach, were springing up overnight; Leadville 
Colorado had a population of thirty thousand and not a score of streets named. Buena 
Vista, at eleven thousand feet above sea level, was a dream! Away to the South were 
Silver Cliff and Rosita, with their hitherto uncombed rocks pouring out fortunes. 
Ouray was an acknowledged bonanza; and into the Gunnison country poured a steady 
stream of prairie-wagons over mountain trails. The plains held unlimited resources in 
the golden imagination of the pioneer! Was there ever such a dream as his—of sheep 
and cattle by the thousands? 


Such was the great, the Golden West. Horace Greeley said “Go West, young man.” 
And many did. If to the survivor, as to the more or less belated traveler, some echo of 
it lives in these pages, he has done his work faithfully. This, then, is an outdoor book. 
The breath of the prairie, the mountain, the desert, the lake, the sea blows through its 
pages. It describes for the most part an outdoor life,—a life that in its main aspects 
and features is the most stirring and eventful chapter in the history of any new civi- 
lization. All the elements of romance were crowded into the making of the great 
American West. It was the last great scene in the history of world-pioneering, and 
contains episodes, like the discovery of gold in California, that are epic. All of which I 
saw, and part of which I was” is the author’s motto. He has therefore some hope that 
he has presented a living picture of a great drama, now vanished forever, and which 
undoubtedly can never be paralleled in the annals of world civilization. Enjoy this 
first of four volumes on “Pioneers Of the American West.” 
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Chap. I. - AT TUCSON 
From “On the Border with Cook.” 


It has been shown that Tucson had no hotels. She did not need any at the time of 
which I am writing, as her floating population found all the ease and comfort it de- 
sired in the flare and glare of the gambling halls, which were bright with the lustre of 
smoking oil lamps and gay with the varicolored raiment of moving crowds, and the 
music of harp and Pan’s pipes. In them could be found nearly every man in the town 
at some hour of the day or night, and many used them as the Romans did their 
“Thermz”—as a place of residence. 


All nationalities, all races were represented, and nearly all conditions of life. There 
were cadaverous-faced Americans, and Americans whose faces were plump; men in 
shirt sleeves, and men who wore their coats as they would have done in other places; 
there were Mexicans wrapped in the red, yellow, and black striped cheap “serapes,” 
smoking the inevitable cigarrito, made on the spot by rolling a pinch of tobacco in a 
piece of corn shuck; and there were other Mexicans more thoroughly Americanized, 
who were clad in the garb of the people of the North. 


Of Chinese and negroes there were only a few—but their place was occupied by civi- 
lized Indians, Opatas, Yaquis, and others, who had come up with “bull” teams and 
pack trains from Sonora. The best of order prevailed, there being no noise save the 
hum of conversation or the click of the chips on the different tables. Tobacco-smoke 
ascended from cigarritos, pipes, and the vilest of cigars, filling all the rooms with the 
foulest of odors. The bright light from the lamps did not equal the steely glint in the 
eyes of the “bankers,” who ceaselessly and imperturbably dealt out the cards from 
faro boxes, or set in motion the balls in roulette. 


There used to be in great favor among the Mexicans, and the Americans, too, for that 
matter, a modification of roulette called “chusas,” which never failed to draw a cluster 
of earnest players, who would remain by the tables until the first suggestion of day- 
light. High above the squeak of Pan’s pipes or the plinkety-plink-plunk of the harps 
sounded the voice of the “banker”: “Make yer little bets, gents; make yer little bets; 
all’s set, the game’s made, ’n th’ ball’s a-rollin’.” When, for any reason, the “game” 
flagged in energy, there would be a tap upon the bell by the dealer’s side, and “drinks 
all round” be ordered at the expense of the house. It was a curious exhibit of one of 
the saddest passions of human nature, and a curious jumble of types which would 
never press against each other elsewhere. Over by the faro bank, in the corner, stood 
Bob Crandall, a faithful wooer of the fickle goddess Chance. 


He was one of the handsomest men in the Southwest, and really endowed with many 
fine qualities; he had drifted away from the restraints of home life years ago, and was 
then in Tucson making such a livelihood as he could pick up as a gambler, wasting 
brain and attainments which, if better applied, would have been a credit to himself 
and his country. 


There was one poor wretch who could always be seen about the tables; he never 
played, never talked to any one, and seemed to take no particular interest in anything 
or anybody. What his name was no one knew or cared; all treated him kindly, and 
anything he wished for was supplied by the charity or the generosity of the fre- 
quenters of the gaming-tables. He was a trifle “off,” but perfectly harmless; he had 
lost all the brain he ever had through fright in an Apache ambuscade, and had never 
recovered his right mind. 


Then one was always sure to meet men like old Jack Dunn, who had wandered about 
in all parts of the world, and has since done such excellent work as a scout against the 
Chiricahua Apaches. I think that Jack is living yet, but am not certain. If he is, it will 
pay some enterprising journalist to hunt him up and get a few of his stories out of 
him; they'll make the best kind of reading for people who care to hear of the wildest 
days on the wildest of frontiers. And there were others—men who have passed away, 
men like James Toole, one of the first mayors of Tucson, who dropped in, much as I 
myself did, to see what was to be seen. Opposed as I am to gambling, no matter what 
protean guise it may assume, I should do the gamblers of Tucson the justice to say 
that they were as progressive an element as the town had. They always had plank 
floors, where every other place was content with the bare earth rammed hard, or with 
the curious mixture of river sand, bullock’s blood, and cactus juice which hardened 
like cement and was used by some of the more opulent. But with the exception of the 
large wholesale firms, and there were not over half a dozen of them all told, the house 
of the governor, and a few—a very few—private residences of people like the Carillos, 
Sam Hughes, Hiram Stevens, and Aldrich, who desired comfort, there were no 
wooden floors to be seen in that country. 


The gaming establishments were also well supplied with the latest newspapers from 
San Francisco, Sacramento, and New York, and to these all who entered, whether 
they played or not, were heartily welcome. Sometimes, but not very often, there 
would be served up about midnight a very acceptable lunch of “frijoles,” coffee, or 
chocolate, “chile con carne,” “enchiladas,” and other dishes, all hot and savory, and 
all thoroughly Mexican. The flare of the lamps was undimmed, the plinkety-plunk of 
the harps was unchecked, and the voice of the dealer was abroad in the land from the 
setting of the sun until the rising of the same. Sunday or Monday, night or day, it 
made no difference—the game went on; one dealer taking the place of another with 
the regularity, the precision, and the stolidity of a sentinel. 


“Isn’t it ra-a-a-ther late for you to be open?” asked the tenderfoot arrival from the 
East, as he descended from the El Paso stage about four o’clock one morning, and 
dragged himself to the bar to get something to wash the dust out of his throat. 


“Wa-a-al, it is kinder late fur th’ night afore last,” genially replied the bartender; 
“but’s jest ’n th’ shank o’ th’ evenin’ fur t’-night.” 


It was often a matter of astonishment to me that there were so few troubles and rows 
in the gambling establishments of Tucson. They did occur from time to time, just as 
they might happen anywhere else, but not with sufficient frequency to make a feature 
of the life of the place. 
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Once what threatened to open up as a most serious affair had a very ridiculous termi- 
nation. A wild-eyed youth, thoroughly saturated with “sheep-herder’s delight” and 
other choice vintages of the country, made his appearance in the bar of “Congress 
Hall,” and announcing himself as “Slap-Jack Billy, the Pride of the Pan-handle,” went 
on to inform a doubting world that he could whip his weight in “b’ar-meat”— 


“Fur ber-lud’s mee color, 
I kerries mee corfin on mee back, 
’N’ th’ hummin’ o’ pistol-balls, bee jingo, 
Is me-e-e-u-u-sic in mee ears.” (Blank, blank, blank.) 


Thump! sounded the brawny fist of “Shorty” Henderson, and down went Ajax struck 
by the offended lightning. When he came to, the “Pride of the Pan-handle” had some- 
thing of a job in rubbing down the lump about as big as a goose-egg which had sud- 
denly and spontaneously grown under his left jaw; but he bore no malice and so ex- 
pressed himself. 


“Podners (blank, blank, blank), this ’ere’s the most sociablest crowd I ever struck; 
let’s all hev a drink.” 


If the reader do not care for such scenes, he can find others perhaps more to his liking 
in the various amusements which, under one pretext or another, extracted all the 
loose change of the town. The first, in popular estimation, were the “maromas,” or 
tight-rope walkers and general acrobats, who performed many feats well deserving of 
the praise lavished upon them by the audience. Ever since the days of Cortés the Mex- 
icans have been noted for gymnastic dexterity; it is a matter of history that Cortés, 
upon returning to Europe, took with him several of the artists in this line, whose 
agility and cunning surprised those who saw them perform in Spain and Italy. There 
were trained dogs and men who knew how to make a barrel roll up or down an in- 
clined plane. All these received a due share of the homage of their fellow-citizens, but 
nothing to compare to the enthusiasm which greeted the advent of the genuine 
“teatro.” That was the time when all Tucson turned out to do honor to the wearers of 
the buskin. If there was a man, woman, or child in the old pueblo who wasn’t seated 
on one of the cottonwood saplings which, braced upon other saplings, did duty as 
benches in the corral near the quartermaster’s, it was because that man, woman, or 
child was sick, or in jail. It is astonishing how much enjoyment can be gotten out of 
life when people set about the task in dead earnest. 


There were gross violations of all the possibilities, of all the congruities, of all the uni- 
ties, in the play, “Elena y Jorge,” presented to an appreciative public the first evening 
I saw the Mexican strolling heavy-tragedy company in its glory. But what cared we? 
The scene was lighted by bon-fires, by great torches of wood, and by the row of smok- 
ing foot-lights running along the front of the little stage. The admission was regulated 
according to a peculiar plan: for Mexicans it was fifty cents, but for Americans, one 
dollar, because the Americans had more money. Another unique feature was the con- 
centration of all the small boys in the first row, closest to the actors, and the clowns 
who were constantly running about, falling head over heels over the youngsters, and 
in other ways managing to keep the audience in the best of humor during the rather 
long intervals between the acts. 


Tucson 1874 
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The old ladies who sat bunched up on the seats a little farther in rear seemed to be 
more deeply moved by the trials of the heroine than the men or boys, who continued 
placidly to puff cigarettes or munch sweet quinces, as their ages and tastes dictated. It 
was a most harrowing, sanguinary play, but it is all over at last. 


Everybody would be very hungry by this time, and the old crones who made a living 
by selling hot suppers to theatre-goers reaped their harvest. The wrinkled dames 
whose faces had been all tears only a moment ago over the woes of Elena were calm, 
happy, and voracious. Plate after plate of steaming hot “enchiladas” would disappear 
down their throats, washed down by cups of boiling coffee or chocolate; or perhaps 
appetite demanded “tamales” and “tortillas,” with plates of “frijoles” and “chile con 
carne.” 


The banquet may not have been any too grand, out in the open air, but the gratitude 
of the bright-eyed, sweet-voiced young sefioritas who shared it made it taste deli- 
cious. Tucson etiquette in some things was ridiculously strict, and the occasions when 
young ladies could go, even in parties, with representatives of the opposite sex were 
few and far between—and all the more appreciated when they did come. 


If ever there was created a disagreeable feature upon the fair face of nature, it was the 
Spanish duefia. All that were to be met in those days in southern Arizona seemed to 
be possessed of an unaccountable aversion to the mounted service. No flattery would 
put them in good humor, no cajolery would blind them, intimidation was thrown 
away. 


There they would sit, keeping strict, dragon-like watch over the dear little creatures 
who responded to the names of Anita, Victoria, Concepcion, Guadalupe, or Mercedes, 
and preventing conversation upon any subject excepting the weather, in which we be- 
came so expert that it is a wonder the science of meteorology hasn’t made greater ad- 
vances than it has during the past two decades. 


The bull fight did not get farther west than El Paso. Tucson never had one that I have 
heard of, and very little in the way of outdoor “sport” beyond chicken fights, which 
were often savage and bloody. The rapture with which the feminine heart welcomed 
the news that a “baile” was to be given in Tucson equalled the pleasure of the ladies of 
Murray Hill or Beacon Street upon the corresponding occasions in their localities. To 
be sure, the ceremony of the Tucson affairs was of the meagrest. The rooms were 
wanting in splendor, perhaps in comfort—but the music was on hand, and so were 
the ladies, young and old, and their cavaliers, and all hands would manage to have 
the best sort of a time. The ball-room was one long apartment, with earthen floor, 
having around its sides low benches, and upon its walls a few cheap mirrors and half 
a dozen candles stuck to the adobe by melted tallow, a bit of moist clay, or else held in 
tin sconces, from which they emitted the sickliest light upon the heads and forms of 
the highly colored saints whose pictures were to be seen in the most eligible places. If 
the weather happened to be chilly enough in the winter season, a petty fire would be 
allowed to blaze in one of the corners, but, as a general thing, this was not essential. 


The moment you passed the threshold of the ball-room in Tucson you had broken 
over your head an egg-shell filled either with cologne of the most dubious reputation 
or else with finely cut gold and silver paper. This custom, preserved in this out-of-the- 
way place, dates back to the “Carnestolends” or Shrove-Tuesday pranks of Spain and 
Portugal, when the egg was really broken over the head of the unfortunate wight and 
the pasty mass covered over with flour. Once within the ball-room there was no need 
of being presented to any one. The etiquette of the Spaniards is very elastic, and is 
based upon common sense. Every man who is good enough to be invited to enter the 
house of a Mexican gentleman is good enough to enter into conversation with all the 
company he may meet there. 


Our American etiquette is based upon the etiquette of the English. Ever since King 
James, the mild-mannered lunatic, sold his orders of nobility to any cad who pos- 
sessed the necessary six thousand pounds to pay for an entrance into good society, 
the aristocracy of England has been going down-hill, and what passes with it for man- 
ners is the code of the promoted plutocrat, whose ideas would find no place with the 
Spaniards, who believe in “sangre azul” or nothing. There was very little conversation 
between the ladies and the gentlemen, because the ladies preferred to cluster together 
and discuss the neighbors who hadn’t been able to come, or explain the details of 
dresses just made or to be made. Gentlemen invited whom they pleased to dance, and 
in the intervals between the figures there might be some very weak attempt at conver- 
sation, but that was all, except the marching of the gentle female up to the counter 
and buying her a handkerchief full of raisins or candies, which she carefully wrapped 
up and carried home with her, in accordance with a custom which obtained among 
the Aztecs and also among their Spanish conquerors, and really had a strong foothold 
in good old England itself, from which latter island it did not disappear until a.d. 
1765. 
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While the language of conversation was entirely Spanish, the figures were called off in 
English, or what passed for English in those days in Arizona: “Ally man let ’n’ all 
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shassay”; “Bal’nce t’ yer podners ’n’ all han’s roun’”; “Dozydozy-chaat ’n’ swing.” 


What lovely times we used to have! What enchanting music from the Pan’s pipes, the 
flute, the harp, the bass-drum, and the bull-fiddle all going at once! How lovely the 
young ladies were! How bright the rooms were with their greasy lamps or their can- 
dles flickering from the walls! It can hardly be possible that twenty years and more 
have passed away, yet there are the figures in the almanac which cannot lie. 


After the “baile” was over, the rule was for the younger participants to take the music 
and march along the streets to the houses of the young ladies who had been pre- 
vented from attending, and there, under the window, or, rather, in front of the win- 
dow—because all the houses were of one story, and a man could not get under the 
windows unless he crawled on hands and knees—pour forth their souls in a serenade. 


The Spanish serenader, to judge him by his songs, is a curious blending of woe and 
despair, paying court to a damsel whose heart is colder than the crystalline ice that 
forms in the mountains. The worst of it all is, the young woman, whose charms of 
person are equalled by the charms of her mind, does not seem to care a rush what be- 
comes of the despairing songster, who threatens to go away forever, to sail on un- 
known seas, to face the nameless perils of the desert, if his suit be not at once recog- 
nized by at least one frosty smile. 


But at the first indication of relenting on the part of the adored one, the suitor sud- 
denly recollects that he cannot possibly stand the fervor of her glance, which rivals 
the splendor of the sun, and, accordingly, he begs her not to look upon him with those 
beautiful orbs, as he has concluded to depart forever and sing his woes in distant 
lands. Having discharged this sad duty at the windows of Dofia Anita Fulana, the ser- 
enaders solemnly progress to the lattice of Dofia Mercedes de Zutana, and there re- 
peat the same heart-rending tale of disappointed affection. 


It was always the same round of music, taken in the same series—“La Paloma,” 
“Golondrina,” and the rest. I made a collection of some twenty of these ditties or 
madrigals, and was impressed with the poetic fervor and the absolute lack of common 
sense shown in them all, which is the best evidence that as love songs they will bear 
comparison with any that have ever been written. The music in many cases was excel- 
lent, although the execution was with very primitive instruments. I do not remember 
a single instance where the fair one made the least sign of approval or pleasure on ac- 
count of such serenades, and I suppose that the Mexican idea is that she should not, 
because if there is a polite creature in the world it is the Mexican woman, no matter of 
what degree. 


But it is morning now, and the bells are clanging for first mass, and we had better go 
home and to bed. Did we so desire we could enter the church, but as there is much to 
be said in regard to the different feasts, which occurred at different seasons and most 
acceptably divided the year, we can leave that duty unfulfilled for the present and give 
a few brief sentences to the christening and funerals, which were celebrated under 
our observation. 
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The Mexicans used to attach a great deal of importance to the naming of their chil- 
dren, and when the day for the christening had arrived, invitations scattered far and 
near brought together all the relatives and friends of the family, who most lavishly eu- 
logized the youngster, and then partook of a hearty collation, which was the main fea- 
ture of the entertainment. 


Funerals, especially of children, were generally without coffins, owing to the great 
scarcity of lumber, and nearly always with music at the head of the procession, which 
slowly wended its way to the church to the measure of plaintive melody. 


Birthdays were not observed, but in their stead were kept the days of the saints of the 
same name. For example, all the young girls named Anita would observe Saint Ann’s 
day, without regard to the date of their own birth, and so with the Guadalupes and 
Francescas and others. 


I should not omit to state that there were whole blocks of houses in Tucson which did 
not have a single nail in them, but had been constructed entirely of adobes, with all 
parts of the wooden framework held together by strips of rawhide. 


Yet in these comfortless abodes, which did not possess ten dollars’ worth of furniture, 
one met with charming courtesy from old and young. “Ah! happy the eyes that gaze 
upon thee,” was the form of salutation to friends who had been absent for a space 
—“Dichosos los ojos que ven a V.” “Go thou with God,” was the gentle mode of saying 
farewell, to which the American guest would respond, as he shifted the revolvers on 
his hip and adjusted the quid of tobacco in his mouth: “Wa-al, I reckon I'll git.” But 
the Mexican would arrange the folds of his serape, bow most politely, and say: 
“Ladies, I throw myself at your feet—A los pies de VV., sefioritas.” 


Thus far there has been no mention of that great lever of public opinion—the newspa- 
per. There was one of which I will now say a word, and a few months later, in the 
spring of 1870, the town saw a second established, of which a word shall be said in its 
turn. The Weekly Arizonian was a great public journal, an organ of public opinion, 
managed by Mr. P. W. Dooner, a very able editor. 


It was the custom in those days to order the acts and resolutions of Congress to be 
published in the press of the remoter Territories, thus enabling the settlers on the 
frontier to keep abreast of legislation, especially such as more immediately affected 
their interests. 


There may have been other matter in the Weekly Arizonian besides the copies of leg- 
islative and executive documents referred to, but if so I never was fortunate enough to 
see it, excepting possibly once, on the occasion of my first visit to the town, when I 
saw announced in bold black and white that “Colonel” Bourke was paying a brief visit 
to his friend, Sefior So-and-so. If there is one weak spot in the armor of a recently- 
graduated lieutenant, it is the desire to be called colonel before he dies, and here was 
the ambition of my youth gratified almost before the first lustre had faded from my 
shoulder-straps. It would serve no good purpose to tell how many hundred copies of 
that week’s issue found their way into the earliest outgoing mail, addressed to friends 
back in the States. 
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I may be pardoned for alluding to the reckless profanity of the stage-driver upon ob- 
serving the great bulk of the load his poor horses were to carry. The stage-drivers 
were an exceptionally profane set, and this one, Frank Francis, was an adept in the 
business. He has long since gone to his reward in the skies, killed, if I have not made 
a great mistake, by the Apaches in Sonora, in 1881. He was a good, “square” man, as I 
can aver from an acquaintance and friendship cemented in later days, when I had to 
take many and many a lonesome and dangerous ride with him in various sections and 
on various routes in that then savage-infested region. 


It was Frank’s boast that no “Injuns” should ever get either him or the mail under his 
care. “All you’ve got to do with ’n Injun’s to be smarter nor he is. Now, fr instance, ’n 
Injun’ll allers lie in wait ‘longside the road, tryin’ to ketch th’ mail. Wa’al, I never don’ 
go long no derned road, savey? I jest cut right ’cross lots, ’n’ dern my skin ef all th’ In- 
juns this side o’ Bitter Creek kin tell whar to lay fur me.” This and similar bits of wis- 
dom often served to soothe the frightened fancy of the weary “tenderfoot” making his 
first trip into that wild region, especially if the trip was to be by night, as it generally 
was. 


Whipping up his team, Frank would take a shoot off to one side or the other of the 
road, and never return to it until the faint tinge of light in the east, or the gladsome 
crow of chanticleer announced that the dawn was at hand and Tucson in sight. How 
long they had both been in coming! 


Through it all, however, Frank remained the same kind, entertaining host; he always 
seemed to consider it part of his duties to entertain each one who travelled with him, 
and there was no lack of conversation, such as it was. 


The establishment of the rival paper, the Citizen, was the signal for a war of words, 
waxing in bitterness from week to week, and ceasing only with the death of the Arizo- 
nian, which took place not long after. One of the editors of the Citizen was Joe Was- 
son, a very capable journalist, with whom I was afterward associated intimately in the 
Black Hills and Yellowstone country during the troubles with the Sioux and 
Cheyennes. He was a well-informed man, who had travelled much and seen life in 
many phases. He was conscientious in his ideas of duty, and full of the energy and 
“snap” supposed to be typically American. He approached every duty with the alert- 
ness and earnestness of a Scotch terrier. The telegraph was still unknown to Arizona, 
and for that reason the Citizen contained an unusually large amount of editorial mat- 
ter upon affairs purely local. Almost the very first columns of the paper demanded the 
sweeping away of garbage-piles, the lighting of the streets by night, the establishment 
of schools, and the imposition of a tax upon the gin-mills and gambling-saloons. 


Devout Mexicans crossed themselves as they passed this fanatic, whom nothing 
would seem to satisfy but the subversion of every ancient institution. Even the more 
progressive among the Americans realized that Joe was going a trifle too far, and felt 
that it was time to put the brakes upon a visionary theorist whose war-cry was “Re- 
form!” But no remonstrance availed, and editorial succeeded editorial, each more 
pungent and aggressive than its predecessors. What was that dead burro doing on the 
main street? Why did not the town authorities remove it? 
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“Valgame! What is the matter with the man? and why does he make such a fuss over 
Pablo Martinez’s dead burro, which has been there for more than two months and 
nobody bothering about it? Why, it was only last week that Ramon Romualdo and I 
were talking about it, and we both agreed that it ought to be removed some time very 
soon. Bah! I will light another cigarette. These Americans make me sick—always in a 
hurry, as if the devil were after them.” In the face of such antagonism as this the fee- 
ble light of the Arizonian flickered out, and that great luminary was, after the lapse of 
a few years, succeeded by the Star, whose editor and owner arrived in the Territory in 


the latter part of the year 1873, after the Apaches had been subdued and placed upon 
reservations. 
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Chap. II. - TOLD AT TRINIDAD 


From “New Colorado and the Santa Fé Trail.” 


We had driven over from El Moro only to find that the daily train for the South had 
started, and that we had a long night and day on our hands. We soon exhausted the 
sights of the town, and sat down on the hotel piazza in company with rather a motley 
group. We talked in a languid way about various subjects, and drifted after awhile to 
the old staging days; then a quiet New Yorker took his cigar out of his mouth, and 
said, 


“Gentlemen, I should like to tell you a story. Those of you who saw the New York Her- 
ald of July —, 1876, may have noticed a rather unintelligible account of a crime com- 
mitted by the scion of a wealthy and distinguished family long resident in the city. It 
was supposed to be a heavy forgery, but one soon saw that extraordinary measures 
and powerful influence had suppressed details and prevented further publicity, and 
the matter passed off as a nine days’ wonder. When I myself first saw the item, I felt 
sure that I knew who the culprit was. James W—— and I were school-mates at 
Geneva, and once great friends. He was the son of one of the finest gentlemen of the 
old school that I have ever seen—who had married rather late in life, and been a most 
affectionate and indulgent father. James was a boy of most attractive appearance, 
with very dark complexion, hair and eyes, and the figure of an athlete. There was ap- 
parently nothing in feature, expression, or manner, to cause suspicion that he was not 
a very fine fellow; and yet there came to me before long the positive conviction, first, 
that under that attractive exterior a desperate power of evil was at work; second (and 
I am no more able to explain this than those other spiritual mysteries which so many 
of us encounter in our lives), that it would be my fate to come into contact with him in 
after years when this power had developed itself. 


“Through certain channels then open to me I easily ascertained that, after a career of 
deep dissipation, James W—— had committed a bold forgery; that in some way the 
money had been paid, and the affair quashed. Other things came to my ears, all 
strongly confirmatory of my expectations about him. About eighteen months later his 
mother died, and his father settled all his business and went to Europe; nearly every- 
one supposing, in the meantime, that the son had suddenly started, when he was first 
missed from his accustomed haunts, on a journey to Central Asia, and that it would 
be months before he could hear this sad news. 
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“Later again, as the Union Pacific train, on which I was a passenger, stopped at the 
Green River station, I saw on the platform, evidently waiting to join us, a father and 
daughter. The former was a fine specimen of the better class of plainsmen—six feet 
two, and of powerful build—his eyes large and blue, his long hair and full beard light- 
colored, and his expression kindness itself. 


The young girl was about eighteen, slender and delicate, and altogether charming— 
one of those beautiful, tender, clinging young creatures sometimes found on the fron- 
tier, like the delicate wild flowers in the cafions. They were going to Chicago; and hav- 
ing been commended to Major G—— by some mutual acquaintances, I passed much 
time in his company, and we became excellent friends. He had been a widower for a 
number of years, and was deeply devoted to his pretty Anita, who in her turn seemed 
to adore him. 


I could not help thinking that she was ill-fitted to meet the cares of life, and that there 
was a look in her lovely eyes that suggested a rare capacity for suffering. She had 
never been east of the Missouri before, and the major told me that after a short stay 
in Chicago, they were going to live on a ranch which he had bought in the Wet Moun- 
tain Valley. He had been a noted hunter and Indian fighter in the West, and bore the 
scars of more than one struggle with wild beast and wilder man. I remained with 
them one day in Chicago, and remember Anita’s childish delight in a bouquet of flow- 
ers which I gave her, when I called at the hotel to say good-bye, and her waving her 
handkerchief to me as I drove off to the station, and she stood on the balcony leaning 
on her father’s shoulder. 


Mountain Valle 
jeliffe Colorado 
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“Chance brought me, within six or eight months, to the region south of the Arkansas, 
and I took a trip on the Wet Mountains with an old Mexican called Manuel. One day 
it occurred to me that we could not be far from my friend’s location; so I asked 
Manuel if we could not cross the range and go down into the valley, and if he knew 
where Major G—— lived. 


“Oh si, senior!’ he quickly replied, ‘we easy come over the mountain and to the Ran- 
cho San José, where live the major. Oh, it is a place so beautiful! the valley which the 
sefior will see when we pass the Sierra and go down the cafion.’ ‘And the major, and 
his daughter, are they well?’ I asked. ‘The major, yes,’ said Manuel; ‘but the 
sefiorita’—and his voice changed—‘she is not well. The sefior does not then know—but 
ah! how could he?—that she have so great trouble.’ 


“Much surprised and shocked, I gradually elicited from him a narration of what had 
occurred after the father and daughter took up their abode in the valley. It seemed 
that a young man, bound ostensibly on a hunting trip, once asked for a night’s lodg- 
ing at the ranch, and was evidently struck by the beauty of Anita; that he had re- 
turned again and again, and finally expressed his intention of taking up a homestead 
in the vicinity. Anita seemed attracted by him from the first. They were finally be- 
trothed, and the major had the comfort of knowing that they would remain near him. 
He had apparently given his full confidence to the young man, and talked freely to 
him of his affairs; and notably, on one occasion, of his intention to keep quite a large 
sum of money in the house for two days, contrary to his usual custom, but for the 
purpose of paying for a mine which he had bought. The next morning the money was 
gone! The young man was never seen again. 


“T heard this tale with great regret, and said to myself that the poor girl would never 
bear such a blow. When I asked Manuel about her condition, he broke into distressed 
and almost incoherent utterances about la pobrecita (the poor little one), for whom 
might the Madre de Dios intercede. I began to dread the visit to the ranch, and would 
have turned back but for a desire to offer my sympathies. 


“When we entered the corral the sun was just sinking behind the Sangre de Cristo 
Range, and flooding the valley with light. The major came out when he heard our 
horses, and, recognizing me, at once bade us welcome. When I saw his poor daughter 
I was shocked beyond measure. She lay on a sofa looking at the western mountains. 
She knew me and gave me her poor little hand, so thin that it seemed almost trans- 
parent. Her face was pallid, and deep purple rings were under her eyes. I said a few 
commonplace words of sympathy, and then turned away. 


The major followed me into the house, and, coming up and taking my offered hand, 
said, ‘They call it quick consumption. I know better than that—it is a broken heart!’ 
His grasp tightened painfully on my hand. ‘My God!’ he cried, ‘how can I bear it!’ The 
scene was painful in the extreme. I found Manuel and told him that we must go on, 
and that he had best lead the horses outside of the corral, where I would join him. 
The major’s life-long instincts of hospitality flashed out in a momentary protest at my 
departure, but he did not press me to stay. I knew that he had kind neighbors, and the 
ranch seemed no place for us. I went to say farewell to the dying girl, but finding her 
lying with closed eyes and folded hands, I dared not disturb her, 
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although I knew that I saw her for the last time. Major G—— walked mechanically to 
the gate, and bade us good-bye. I saw the tears in old Manuel’s eyes as we mounted 
and rode some distance in silence. Two weeks after this, coming from Fort Garland, I 
bought a Denver paper from the newsboy on the train, and saw that I had rightly 
judged of the poor child’s inability to bear a rude shock, for I read that she had ‘en- 
tered into rest.’ 


“Now, gentlemen, I am afraid that you will think I am spinning a sensational yarn, 
but it is only a few months since, just as we are sitting here, I was sitting with a party 
of gentlemen at the door of the fonda at the corner of the plaza in Santa Fé. We were 
admiring the gorgeous sunset, and listening to the band playing under the trees, 
when the ‘buckboard’ of the Transportation Company arrived from the South. It was 
with a start that I rose to salute, in the only passenger, my poor friend Major G——. 
He had changed sadly; his hair had grown white, and his cheeks were sunken. Then 
he had a habit of pressing his hand to his forehead, which gave one a vivid impression 
of despair. 


“He greeted me warmly, as of old, and mentioned that he had come from Mesilla, and 
was going on to Fort Garland in the morning, but he said little more at first, and I 
dreaded any recurrence to the past. In the evening I induced him to take a cigar, and 
to drink a little from my flask. Soon he seemed restored to a temporary animation, 
and after asking me if I proposed accompanying him on his journey, and expressing 
gratification at my willingness so to do, he went on as follows: 


“T have heard something which leads me to think that the road agents are going to try 
to rob the stage, which will have some treasure freight. The only passengers besides 
us will be a couple of greasers, who can’t help us if they would. You know the boys say 
that the agents always have things their own way. Now, as I feel at present, I’m not 
inclined to give up without a try. I don’t want to ring you in unless you are for it; but, 
with all the trouble I’ve had, a bullet more or less is of no account to me; but I have a 
notion,’ he continued, ‘that I can block their game. It was done once by an old pard of 
mine, and, if you say so, I'll try it, and you just follow my lead. Will you take the 
chances?’ I knew him to be a man of desperate courage and fertile in resource, and I 
assented. ‘What kind of shooting-iron have you?’ he asked. ‘Navy Colt? No, that’s 
good in its way; but I'll lend you a self-cocker like mine. Mind and take at least a 
strong cup of coffee before we start; and now you'd better turn in.’ 


“In the morning we took our places in the coach, the major sitting on the front seat, 
and left-hand side; I sat opposite, and each had a silent Mexican next him. We drove 
without incident to the place where the horses were first changed; but, before we 
started again, my friend said to me, 


“T allow that we'll have our trouble, if at all, in the cafion four miles ahead. Now just 
put your blanket over your lap and hold your pistol under it. Keep a bright look-out, 
and if we strike ’em, just have your wits about you, and be ready to fire after I do.’ 
Soon we rolled off again, and I saw him lean back for awhile and then sit upright, and 
keep his eye fixed on the road. The horses were good; we soon approached the cafion, 
and the suspense became almost unbearable. I could not help thinking about our 
chances in the case of attack. 
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Just then—I remember that I was looking at a group of cedars—the stage stopped, 
and, as if conjured up by the hand of a magician, three men on horseback appeared 
on our side, two close to us, one behind. I seemed to comprehend the whole situation 
in the twinkling of an eye; the figures—the levelled barrels—the major sitting before 
me. 


“Throw up your hands, —— —— you!’ They were reckless enough to wear no masks— 
the speaker lowered his head to look in. Heavens! shall I ever forget that scene? On 
my part there was a startling recognition—on the major’s there must have been the 
same, for never have I seen a human face so transformed, and it added an almost de- 
moniacal force to the action, which all passed in a flash. The terror of the sudden 
start, the throwing out of the left arm, the frightened glare of the eyes, may have been 
the product of rare dramatic power; but there was something far more terribly real in 
his wild cry, 


“Great God! who is that behind you?’ The robbers instinctively turned their heads. 
Crack!—crack! The major’s right arm, rigid as iron, held the smoking weapon, as two 
riderless horses galloped off, and I mechanically fired at the third man. Then my 
friend laid his revolver down, and put his hand to his forehead. We drove on a short 
distance, and then made one of the frightened Mexicans hold the horses, and the 
driver and I hurried back. It was with a sharp shudder, and a vivid realization that the 
forebodings of earlier days had come only too true, that I saw my old school-mate ly- 
ing dead in the dusty road. And then I saw one of those strange phenomena of the oc- 
currence of which there is ample scientific evidence. Gentlemen, I assure you that 
there had been mutual recognition, and the terror of it was in those dead eyes. 
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“We drove back to Santa Fé almost at a gallop, the major sitting like a statue in his 
seat, and never speaking. As we entered the plaza and stopped before the old palace a 
crowd gathered, and I whispered to an army officer to take my poor friend to head- 
quarters, while I attended to the needful formalities. I can see the scene before my 
eyes this moment: the motley gathering of Americans and Mexicans, with some uni- 
forms among them; the driver eagerly talking—the hostlers taking the horses’ heads. 


The United States Marshal and Commissioner came out of their offices, and I told 
them the story. The marshal stopped me for a moment after the first ten words, and 
sent for his two deputies and three horses. Then he lighted a cigar and offered me one 
as I went on with my brief narrative. The deputies came up, the marshal went to his 
office for his arms, and examined the percussion-caps as he asked me a few ques- 
tions. Then they all three shook hands with me and galloped down the narrow street. 
They were fierce pursuers, and when I saw the chief deputy that evening, he told me 
that the third man was in the jail. 


“T know em all well,’ he added, ‘and two more ungodly ruffians than the dead men 
never cheated the gallows. I’ve been after that black-haired one a long time for a mat- 
ter in Wyoming’; and a wolfish look came for a moment over his pleasant face. ‘I 
knew where to find the third man. He’s a mean cur, and gave in without the show ofa 
fight. To be sure, you plugged him pretty bad in the arm.’ 


“When the marshal had gone to his office the commissioner and I walked to head- 
quarters and found the major (whom the surgeon had induced to drink a composing 
draught) sitting in a chair, leaning his head upon his hand. He rose as we ap- 
proached. ‘Sam,’ said he to the commissioner, ‘the Lord delivered him into my hands! 
It was his will.’ 


“He started again the next morning, and as the stage turned the corner he waved his 
hand to me, and then put it to his head once again in that sad, weary way of his. 
Urged by the spirit of unrest which had seized upon him, he joined the prospectors at 
Leadville, exposed himself recklessly, and died of pneumonia in three weeks. 


“Strangely enough, the news recently came that old Mr. W—— was never seen after 
taking a steamer at Vienna to go down the Danube. That is the reason that I have felt 
at liberty to tell the story. They say the way of the transgressor is hard; but in this case 
it seems to me that there is a good deal to be said about the ways of those against 
whom he transgressed. Perhaps many of you have come across curious things in your 
lives, but nothing much stranger than what you have just heard.” 


And to this statement no one took exception. 


Chap. ITI - SPECIMEN JONES 


From “Red Men and White” 


Ephraim, the proprietor of Twenty Mile, had wasted his day in burying a man. He did 
not know the man. He had found him, or what the Apaches had left of him, sprawled 
among some charred sticks just outside the Cafion del Oro. It was a useful discovery 
in its way, for otherwise Ephraim might have gone on hunting his strayed horses near 
the cafion, and ended among charred sticks himself. Very likely the Indians were far 
away by this time, but he returned to Twenty Mile with the man tied to his saddle, 
and his pony nervously snorting. And now the day was done, and the man lay in the 
earth, and they had even built a fence round him; for the hole was pretty shallow, and 
coyotes have a way of smelling this sort of thing a long way off when they are hungry, 
and the man was not in a coffin. They were always short of coffins in Arizona. 


Day was done at Twenty Mile, and the customary activity prevailed inside that flat- 
roofed cube of mud. Sounds of singing, shooting, dancing, and Mexican tunes on the 
concertina came out of the windows hand in hand, to widen and die among the hills. 
A limber, pretty boy, who might be nineteen, was dancing energetically, while a grave 
old gentleman, with tobacco running down his beard, pointed a pistol at the boy’s 
heels, and shot a hole in the earth now and then to show that the weapon was really 
loaded. Everybody was quite used to all of this—excepting the boy. He was an Eastern 
new-comer, passing his first evening at a place of entertainment. 


Night in and night out every guest at Twenty Mile was either happy and full of 
whiskey, or else his friends were making arrangements for his funeral. There was wa- 
ter at Twenty Mile—the only water for twoscore of miles. Consequently it was an im- 
portant station on the road between the southern country and Old Camp Grant, and 
the new mines north of the Mescal Range. The stunt, liquor-perfumed adobe cabin 
lay on the gray floor of the desert like an isolated slab of chocolate. A corral, two deso- 
late stable-sheds, and the slowly turning windmill were all else. 


Here Ephraim and one or two helpers abode, armed against Indians, and selling 
whiskey. Variety in their vocation of drinking and killing was brought them by the 
travellers. These passed and passed through the glaring vacant months—some days 
only one ragged fortune-hunter, riding a pony; again by twos and threes, with high- 
loaded burros; and sometimes they came in companies, walking beside their clanking 
freight-wagons. 
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Some were young, and some were old, and all drank whiskey, and wore knives and 
guns to keep each other civil. Most of them were bound for the mines, and some of 
them sometimes returned. No man trusted the next man, and their names, when they 
had any, would be O’Rafferty, Angus, Schwartzmeyer, José Maria, and Smith. All 
stopped for one night; some longer, remaining drunk and profitable to Ephraim; now 
and then one stayed permanently, and had a fence built round him. Whoever came, 
and whatever befell them, Twenty Mile was chronically hilarious after sundown—a 
dot of riot in the dumb Arizona night. 


On this particular evening they had a tenderfoot. The boy, being new in Arizona, still 
trusted his neighbor. Such people turned up occasionally. This one had paid for ev- 
erybody’s drink several times, because he felt friendly, and never noticed that nobody 
ever paid for his. They had played cards with him, stolen his spurs, and now they 
were making him dance. It was an ancient pastime; yet two or three were glad to 
stand round and watch it, because it was some time since they had been to the opera. 


Now the tenderfoot had misunderstood these friends at the beginning, supposing 
himself to be among good fellows, and they therefore naturally set him down as a 
fool. But even while dancing you may learn much, and suddenly. The boy, besides be- 
ing limber, had good tough black hair, and it was not in fear, but with a cold blue eye, 
that he looked at the old gentleman. The trouble had been that his own revolver had 
somehow hitched, so he could not pull it from the holster at the necessary moment. 


“Tried to draw on me, did yer?” said the old gentleman. “Step higher! Step, now, or 
I'll crack open yer kneepans, ye robin’s egg.” 


“Thinks he’s having a bad time,” remarked Ephraim. “Wonder how he’d like to have 
been that man the Injuns had sport with?” 


“Weren’t his ear funny?” said one who had helped bury the man. 


“Ear?” said Ephraim. “You boys ought to been along when I found him, and seen the 
way they’d fixed up his mouth.” Ephraim explained the details simply, and the listen- 
ers shivered. But Ephraim was a humorist. “Wonder how it feels,” he continued, “to 
have—” 


Here the boy sickened at his comments and the loud laughter. Yet a few hours earlier 
these same half-drunken jesters had laid the man to rest with decent humanity. The 
boy was taking his first dose of Arizona. By no means was everybody looking at his 
jig. They had seen tenderfeet so often. There was a Mexican game of cards; there was 
the concertina; and over in the corner sat Specimen Jones, with his back to the com- 
pany, singing to himself. Nothing had been said or done that entertained him in the 
least. He had seen everything quite often. 


“Higher! skip higher, you elegant calf,” remarked the old gentleman to the tenderfoot. 
“High-yer!” And he placidly fired a fourth shot that scraped the boy’s boot at the an- 
kle and threw earth over the clock, so that you could not tell the minute from the hour 
hand. 
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“Drink to me only with thine 
eyes,” sang Specimen Jones, softly. 
They did not care much for his 
songs in Arizona. These lyrics were 
all, or nearly all, that he retained of 
the days when he was twenty, al- 
though he was but twenty-six now. 


The boy was cutting pigeon-wings, 
the concertina played “Mata- 
moras,” Jones continued his lyric, 
when two Mexicans leaped at each 
other, and the concertina stopped 
with a quack. 


“Quit it!” said Ephraim from be- 
hind the bar, covering the two with 
his weapon. “I don’t want any 
greasers scrapping round here to- 
night. We’ve just got cleaned up.” 


It had been cards, but the Mexicans 
made peace, to the regret of Speci- 
men Jones. He had looked round 
with some hopes of a crisis, and 
now for the first time he noticed 
the boy. 


“Blamed if he ain’t neat,” he said. 
But interest faded from his eyes, 
and he turned again to the wall. 
“Lieb Vaterland magst ruhig sein,” 
he melodiously observed. His 
repertory was wide and refined. 
When he sang he was always gram- 
matical. 


“Ye kin stop, kid,” said the old gen- 
tleman, not unkindly, and he 
shoved his pistol into his belt. 


The boy ceased. He had been 
thinking matters over. Being lithe and strong, he was not tired nor much out of 
breath, but he was trembling with the plan and the prospect he had laid out for him- 
self. “Set ’em up,” he said to Ephraim. “Set ’em up again all round.” 


His voice caused Specimen Jones to turn and look once more, while the old gentle- 
man, still benevolent, said, “Yer langwidge means pleasanter than it sounds, kid.” He 
glanced at the boy’s holster, and knew he need not keep a very sharp watch as to that. 
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Its owner had bungled over it once already. All the old gentleman did was to place 
himself next the boy on the off side from the holster; any move the tenderfoot’s hand 
might make for it would be green and unskilful, and easily anticipated. The company 
lined up along the bar, and the bottle slid from glass to glass. The boy and his tor- 
mentor stood together in the middle of the line, and the tormentor, always with half a 
thought for the holster, handled his drink on the wet counter, waiting till all should 
be filled and ready to swallow simultaneously, as befits good manners. 


“Well, my regards,” he said, seeing the boy raise his glass; and as the old gentleman’s 
arm lifted in unison, exposing his waist, the boy reached down a lightning hand, 
caught the old gentleman’s own pistol, and jammed it in his face. 


“Now you'll dance,” said he. 


“Whoop!” exclaimed Specimen Jones, delighted. “Blamed if he ain’t neat!” And 
Jones’s handsome face lighted keenly. 


“Hold on!” the boy sang out, for the amazed old gentleman was mechanically drink- 
ing his whiskey out of sheer fright. The rest had forgotten their drinks. “Not one swal- 
low,” the boy continued. “No, you'll not put it down either. You'll keep hold of it, and 
you'll dance all round this place. Around and around. And don’t you spill any. And Ill 
be thinking what you'll do after that.” 


Specimen Jones eyed the boy with growing esteem. “Why, he ain’t bigger than a pint 
of cider,” said he. 


“Prance away!” commanded the tenderfoot, and fired a shot between the old gentle- 
man’s not widely straddled legs. 


“You hev the floor, Mr. Adams,” Jones observed, respectfully, at the old gentleman’s 
agile leap. “I'll let no man here interrupt you.” So the capering began, and the com- 
pany stood back to make room. “I’ve saw juicy things in this Territory,” continued 
Specimen Jones, aloud, to himself, “but this combination fills my bill.” 


He shook his head sagely, following the black-haired boy with his eye. That youth was 
steering Mr. Adams round the room with the pistol, proud as a ring-master. Yet not 
altogether. He was only nineteen, and though his heart beat stoutly, it was beating 
alone in a strange country. He had come straight to this from hunting squirrels along 
the Susquehanna, with his mother keeping supper warm for him in the stone farm- 
house among the trees. He had read books in which hardy heroes saw life, and always 
triumphed with precision on the last page, but he remembered no receipt for this par- 
ticular situation. Being good game American blood, he did not think now about the 
Susquehanna, but he did long with all his might to know what he ought to do next to 
prove himself a man. His buoyant rage, being glutted with the old gentleman’s fervent 
skipping, had cooled, a stress of reaction was falling hard on his brave young nerves. 
He imagined everybody against him. He had no notion that there was another Ameri- 
can wanderer there, whose reserved and whimsical nature he had touched to the 
heart. 
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The fickle audience was with him, of course, for the moment, since he was upper dog 
and it was a good show; but one in that room was distinctly against him. The old gen- 
tleman was dancing with an ugly eye; he had glanced down to see just where his knife 
hung at his side, and he had made some calculations. He had fired four shots; the boy 
had fired once. “Four and one hez always made five,” the old gentleman told himself 
with much secret pleasure, and pretended that he was going to stop his double-shuf- 
fle. It was an excellent trap, and the boy fell straight into it. He squandered his last 
precious bullet on the spittoon near which Mr. Adams happened to be at the moment, 
and the next moment Mr. Adams had him by the throat. 


They swayed and gulped for breath, rutting the earth with sharp heels; they rolled to 
the floor and floundered with legs tight tangled, the boy blindly striking at Mr. Adams 
with the pistol-butt, and the audience drawing closer to lose nothing, when the bright 
knife flashed suddenly. It poised, and flew across the room, harmless, for a foot had 
driven into Mr. Adams’s arm, and he felt a cold ring grooving his temple. It was the 
smooth, chilly muzzle of Specimen Jones’s six-shooter. 


“That’s enough,” said Jones. “More than enough.” 


Mr. Adams, being mature in judgment, rose instantly, like a good old sheep, and put 
his knife back obedient to orders. But in the brain of the overstrained, bewildered boy 
universal destruction was whirling. With a face stricken lean with ferocity, he stag- 
gered to his feet, plucking at his obstinate holster, and glaring for a foe. His eye fell 
first on his deliverer, leaning easily against the bar watching him, while the more and 
more curious audience scattered, and held themselves ready to murder the boy if he 
should point his pistol their way. He was dragging at it clumsily, and at last it came. 
Specimen Jones sprang like a cat, and held the barrel vertical and gripped the boy’s 
wrist. 


“Go easy, son,” said he. “I know how you're feelin’.” 


The boy had been wrenching to get a shot at Jones, and now the quietness of the 
man’s voice reached his brain, and he looked at Specimen Jones. He felt a potent 
brotherhood in the eyes that were considering him, and he began to fear he had been 
a fool. There was his dwarf Eastern revolver, slack in his inefficient fist, and the sin- 
gular person still holding its barrel and tapping one derisive finger over the end, care- 
less of the risk to his first joint. 


“Why, you little —— ——,” said Specimen Jones, caressingly, to the hypnotized youth, 
“if you was to pop that squirt off at me, I’d turn you up and spank y’u. Set ’em up, 
Ephraim.” 


But the commercial Ephraim hesitated, and Jones remembered. His last cent was 
gone. It was his third day at Ephraim’s. He had stopped, having a little money, on his 
way to Tucson, where a friend had a job for him, and was waiting. He was far too ex- 
perienced a character ever to sell his horse or his saddle on these occasions, and go on 
drinking. He looked as if he might, but he never did; and this was what disappointed 
business men like Ephraim in Specimen Jones. 
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But now, here was this tenderfoot he had undertaken to see through, and Ephraim re- 
minding him that he had no more of the wherewithal. “Why, so I haven’t,” he said, 
with a short laugh, and his face flushed. “I guess,” he continued, hastily, “this is worth 
a dollar or two.” He drew a chain up from below his flannel shirt-collar and over his 
head. He drew it a little slowly. It had not been taken off for a number of years—not, 
indeed, since it had been placed there originally. “It ain’t brass,” he added, lightly, 
and strewed it along the counter without looking at it. Ephraim did look at it, and, be- 
ing satisfied, began to uncork a new bottle, while the punctual audience came up for 
its drink. 


“Won't you please let me treat?” said the boy, unsteadily. “I ain’t likely to meet you 
again, sir.” Reaction was giving him trouble inside. 


“Where are you bound, kid?” 
“Oh, just a ways up the country,” answered the boy, keeping a grip on his voice. 


“Well, you may get there. Where did you pick up that—that thing? Your pistol, I 
mean.” 


“It’s a present from a friend,” replied the tenderfoot, with dignity. 


“Farewell gift, wasn’t it, kid? Yes; I thought so. Now Id hate to get an affair like that 
from a friend. It would start me wondering if he liked me as well as I’d always thought 
he did. Put up that money, kid. You’re drinking with me. Say, what’s yer name?” 


“Cumnor—J. Cumnor.” 


“Well, J. Cumnor, I’m glad to know y’u. Ephraim, let me make you acquainted with 
Mr. Cumnor. Mr. Adams, if you’re rested from your quadrille, you can shake hands 
with my friend. Step around, you Miguels and Serapios and Cristobals, whatever y’u 
claim your names are. This is Mr. J. Cumnor.” 


The Mexicans did not understand either the letter or the spirit of these American 
words, but they drank their drink, and the concertina resumed its acrid melody. The 
boy had taken himself off without being noticed. 


“Say, Spec,” said Ephraim to Jones, “I’m no hog. Here’s yer chain. You'll be along 
again.” 


“Keep it till I’m along again,” said the owner. 


“Just as you say, Spec,” answered Ephraim, smoothly, and he hung the pledge over an 
advertisement chromo of a nude cream-colored lady with bright straw hair holding 
out a bottle of somebody’s champagne. Specimen Jones sang no more songs, but 
smoked, and leaned in silence on the bar. The company were talking of bed, and 
Ephraim plunged his glasses into a bucket to clean them for the morrow. 


“Know anything about that kid?” inquired Jones, abruptly. 
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Ephraim shook his head as he washed. “Travelling alone, ain’t he?” 
Ephraim nodded. 

“Where did y’u say y’'u found that fellow layin’ the Injuns got?” 
“Mile this side the cafion. Mong them sand-humps.” 

“How long had he been there, do y’u figure?” 

“Three days, anyway.” 


Jones watched Ephraim finish his cleansing. “Your clock needs wiping,” he remarked. 
“A man might suppose it was nine, to see that thing the way the dirt hides the hands. 
Look again in half an hour and it'll say three. That’s the kind of clock gives a man the 
jams. Sends him crazy.” 


“Well, that ain’t a bad thing to be in this country,” said Ephraim, rubbing the glass 
case and restoring identity to the hands. “If that man had been crazy he’d been livin’ 
right now. Injuns’ll never touch lunatics.” 


“That band have passed here and gone north,” Jones said. “I saw a smoke among the 
foothills as I come along day before yesterday. I guess they’re aiming to cross the 
Santa Catalina. Most likely they’re that band from round the San Carlos that were re- 
ported as raiding down in Sonora.” 


“T seen well enough,” said Ephraim, “when I found him that they wasn’t going to trou- 
ble us any, or they’d have been around by then.” 


He was quite right, but Specimen Jones was thinking of something else. He went out 
to the corral, feeling disturbed and doubtful. He saw the tall white freight-wagon of 
the Mexicans, looming and silent, and a little way off the new fence where the man 
lay. An odd sound startled him, though he knew it was no Indians at this hour, and he 
looked down into a little dry ditch. It was the boy, hidden away flat on his stomach 
among the stones, sobbing. 


“Oh, snakes!” whispered Specimen Jones, and stepped back. The Latin races embrace 
and weep, and all goes well; but among Saxons tears are a horrid event. Jones never 
knew what to do when it was a woman, but this was truly disgusting. He was well sea- 
soned by the frontier, had tried a little of everything: town and country, ranches, sa- 
loons, stage-driving, marriage occasionally, and latterly mines. He had sundry claims 
staked out, and always carried pieces of stone in his pockets, discoursing upon their 
mineral-bearing capacity, which was apt to be very slight. That is why he was called 
Specimen Jones. He had exhausted all the important sensations, and did not care 
much for anything any more. Perfect health and strength kept him from discovering 
that he was a saddened, drifting man. He wished to kick the boy for his baby perfor- 
mance, and yet he stepped carefully away from the ditch so the boy should not sus- 
pect his presence. He found himself standing still, looking at the dim, broken desert. 
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“Why, hell,” complained Specimen Jones, “he played the little man to start with. He 
did so. He scared that old horse-thief, Adams, just about dead. Then he went to kill 
me, that kep’ him from bein’ buried early to-morrow. I’ve been wild that way myself, 
and wantin’ to shoot up the whole outfit.” Jones looked at the place where his middle 
finger used to be, before a certain evening in Tombstone. “But I never—” He glanced 
towards the ditch, perplexed. “What’s that mean? Why in the world does he git to 
cryin’ for now, do you suppose?” Jones took to singing without knowing it. “Ye shep- 
herds, tell me, have you seen my Flora pass this way?” he murmured. Then a thought 
struck him. “Hello, kid!” he called out. There was no answer. “Of course,” said Jones. 
“Now he’s ashamed to hev me see him come out of there.” He walked with elaborate 
slowness round the corral and behind a shed. “Hello, you kid!” he called again. 


“T was thinking of going to sleep,” said the boy, appearing quite suddenly. “I—I’m not 
used to riding all day. I'll get used to it, you know,” he hastened to add. 


““Ha-ve you seen my Flo’—Say, kid, where y’u bound, anyway?” 

“San Carlos.” 

“San Carlos? Oh. Ah. ‘Flo-ra pass this way?” 

“Ts it far, sir?” 

“Awful far, sometimes. It’s always liable to be far through the Arivaypa Cafion.” 

“T didn’t expect to make it between meals,” remarked Cumnor. 

“No. Sure. What made you come this route?” 

“A man told me.” 

“A man? Oh. Well, it is kind o’ difficult, I admit, for an Arizonan not to lie to a 
stranger. But I think I’d have told you to go by Tres Alamos and Point of Mountain. 
It’s the road the man that told you would choose himself every time. Do you like In- 
juns, kid?” 

Cumnor snapped eagerly. 


“Of course y’'u do. And you’ve never saw one in the whole minute-and-a-half you’ve 
been alive. I know all about it.” 


“Tm not afraid,” said the boy. 


“Not afraid? Of course y’u ain’t. What’s your idea in going to Carlos? Got town lots 
there?” 


“No,” said the literal youth, to the huge internal diversion of Jones. “There’s a man 
there I used to know back home. He’s in the cavalry. What sort of a town is it for 
sport?” asked Cumnor, in a gay Lothario tone. 
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“Town?” Specimen Jones caught hold of the top rail of the corral. “Sport? Now I'll tell 
yu what sort of a town it is. There ain’t no streets. There ain’t no houses. There ain’t 
any land and water in the usual meaning of them words. There’s Mount Turnbull. It’s 
pretty near a usual mountain, but y’u don’t want to go there. The Creator didn’t make 
San Carlos. It’s a heap older than Him. When He got around to it after slickin’ up Par- 
adise and them fruit-trees, He just left it to be as He found it, as a sample of the way 
they done business before He come along. He ’ain’t done any work around that spot 
at all, He ’ain’t. Mix up a barrel of sand and ashes and thorns, and jam scorpions and 
rattlesnakes along in, and dump the outfit on stones, and heat yer stones red-hot, and 
set the United States army loose over the place chasin’ Apaches, and you’ve got San 
Carlos.” 


Cumnor was silent for a moment. “I don’t care,” he said. “I want to chase Apaches.” 
“Did you see that man Ephraim found by the cafion?” Jones inquired. 
“Didn’t get here in time.” 


“Well, there was a hole in his chest made by an arrow. But there’s no harm in that if 
you die at wunst. That chap didn’t, y’u see. You heard Ephraim tell about it. They’d 
done a number of things to the man before he could die. Roastin’ was only one of ’em. 
Now your road takes you through the mountains where these Injuns hev gone. Kid, 
come along to Tucson with me,” urged Jones, suddenly. 


Again Cumnor was silent. “Is my road different from other people’s?” he said, finally. 


“Not to Grant, it ain’t. These Mexicans are hauling freight to Grant. But what’s the 
matter with your coming to Tucson with me?” 


“T started to go to San Carlos, and I’m going,” said Cumnor. 


“You're a poor chuckle-headed fool!” burst out Jones, in a rage. “And y’u can go, for 
all I care—you and your Christmas-tree pistol. Like as not you won’t find your cavalry 
friend at San Carlos. They’ve killed a lot of them soldiers huntin’ Injuns this season. 
Goodnight.” 


Specimen Jones was gone. Cumnor walked to his blanket-roll, where his saddle was 
slung under the shed. The various doings of the evening had bruised his nerves. He 
spread his blankets among the dry cattle-dung, and sat down, taking off a few clothes 
slowly. He lumped his coat and overalls under his head for a pillow, and, putting the 
despised pistol alongside, lay between the blankets. No object showed in the night but 
the tall freight-wagon. The tenderfoot thought he had made altogether a fool of him- 
self upon the first trial trip of his manhood, alone on the open sea of Arizona. 


No man, not even Jones now, was his friend. A stranger, who could have had nothing 
against him but his inexperience, had taken the trouble to direct him on the wrong 
road. He did not mind definite enemies. He had punched the heads of those in Penn- 
sylvania, and would not object to shooting them here; but this impersonal, surround- 
ing hostility of the unknown was new and bitter: the cruel, assassinating, cowardly 
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Southwest, where prospered those jail-birds whom the vigilantes had driven from 
California. He thought of the nameless human carcass that lay near, buried that day, 
and of the jokes about its mutilations. Cumnor was not an innocent boy, either in 
principles or in practice, but this laughter about a dead body had burned into his 
young, unhardened soul. 


He lay watching with hot, dogged eyes the brilliant stars. A passing wind turned the 
windmill, which creaked a forlorn minute, and ceased. He must have gone to sleep 
and slept soundly, for the next he knew it was the cold air of dawn that made him 
open his eyes. A numb silence lay over all things, and the tenderfoot had that moment 
of curiosity as to where he was now which comes to those who have journeyed for 
many days. The Mexicans had already departed with their freight-wagon. It was not 
entirely light, and the embers where these early starters had cooked their breakfast 
lay glowing in the sand across the road. 


The boy remembered seeing a wagon where now he saw only chill, distant peaks, and 
while he lay quiet and warm, shunning full consciousness, there was a stir in the 
cabin, and at Ephraim’s voice reality broke upon his drowsiness, and he recollected 
Arizona and the keen stress of shifting for himself. He noted the gray paling round 
the grave. Indians? He would catch up with the Mexicans, and travel in their com- 
pany to Grant. Freighters made but fifteen miles in the day, and he could start after 
breakfast and be with them before they stopped to noon. 
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Six men need not worry about Apaches, Cumnor thought. The voice of Specimen 
Jones came from the cabin, and sounds of lighting the stove, and the growling con- 
versation of men getting up. Cumnor, lying in his blankets, tried to overhear what 
Jones was saying, for no better reason than that this was the only man he had met 
lately who had seemed to care whether he were alive or dead. There was the clink of 
Ephraim’s whiskey-bottles, and the cheerful tones of old Mr. Adams, saying, “It’s bet- 
ter ’n brushin’ yer teeth”; and then further clinking, and an inquiry from Specimen 
Jones. 


“Whose spurs?” said he. 

“Mine.” This from Mr. Adams. 
“How long have they been yourn?” 
“Since I got ’em, I guess.” 


“Well, you’ve enjoyed them spurs long enough.” The voice of Specimen Jones now al- 
tered in quality. 


“And you'll give ’em back to that kid.” 
Muttering followed that the boy could not catch. 


“You'll give ’em back,” repeated Jones. “I seen y’u lift em from under that chair when 
I was in the corner.” 


“That’s straight, Mr. Adams,” said Ephraim. “I noticed it myself, though I had no ob- 
jections, of course. But Mr. Jones has pointed out—” 


“Since when have you growed so honest, Jones?” cackled Mr. Adams, seeing that he 
must lose his little booty. “And why didn’t you raise yer objections when you seen me 
do it?” 


“T didn’t know the kid,” Jones explained. “And if it don’t strike you that game blood 
deserves respect, why it does strike me.” 


Hearing this, the tenderfoot, outside in his shed, thought better of mankind and life 
in general, arose from his nest, and began preening himself. He had all the correct 
trappings for the frontier, and his toilet in the shed gave him pleasure. The sun came 
up, and with a stroke struck the world to crystal. The near sand-hills went into rose, 
the crabbed yucca and the mesquite turned transparent, with lances and pale films of 
green, like drapery graciously veiling the desert’s face, and distant violet peaks and 
edges framed the vast enchantment beneath the liquid exhalations of the sky. The 
smell of bacon and coffee from open windows filled the heart with bravery and yearn- 
ing, and Ephraim, putting his head round the corner, called to Cumnor that he had 
better come in and eat. Jones, already at table, gave him the briefest nod; but the 
spurs were there, replaced as Cumnor had left them under a chair in the corner. 
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In Arizona they do not say much at any meal, and at breakfast nothing at all; and as 
Cumnor swallowed and meditated, he noticed the cream-colored lady and the chain, 
and he made up his mind he should assert his identity with regard to that business, 
though how and when was not clear to him. He was in no great haste to take up his 
journey. The society of the Mexicans whom he must sooner or later overtake did not 
tempt him. When breakfast was done he idled in the cabin, like the other guests, 
while Ephraim and his assistant busied about the premises. But the morning grew on, 
and the guests, after a season of smoking and tilted silence against the wall, shook 
themselves and their effects together, saddled, and were lost among the waste thorny 
hills. Twenty Mile became hot and torpid. Jones lay on three consecutive chairs, occa- 
sionally singing, and, old Mr. Adams had not gone away either, but watched him, 
with more tobacco running down his beard. 


“Well,” said Cumnor, “I'll be going.” 
“Nobody’s stopping y’u,” remarked Jones. 


“You're going to Tucson?” the boy said, with the chain problem still unsolved in his 
mind. “Good-bye, Mr. Jones. I hope ’ll—we’ll—” 


“That'll do,” said Jones; and the tenderfoot, thrown back by this severity, went to get 
his saddle-horse and his burro. 


Presently Jones remarked to Mr. Adams that he wondered what Ephraim was doing, 
and went out. The old gentleman was left alone in the room, and he swiftly noticed 
that the belt and pistol of Specimen Jones were left alone with him. The accou- 
trement lay by the chair its owner had been lounging in. It is an easy thing to remove 
cartridges from the chambers of a revolver, and replace the weapon in its holster so 
that everything looks quite natural. The old gentleman was entertained with the no- 
tion that somewhere in Tucson Specimen Jones might have a surprise, and he did not 
take a minute to prepare this, drop the belt as it lay before, and saunter innocently 
out of the saloon. Ephraim and Jones were criticising the tenderfoot’s property as he 
packed his burro. 


“Do y'u make it a rule to travel with ice-cream?” Jones was inquiring. 


“They're for water,” Cumnor said. “They told me at Tucson I’d need to carry water for 
three days on some trails.” 


It was two good-sized milk-cans that he had, and they bounced about on the little 
burro’s pack, giving him as much amazement as a jackass can feel. Jones and 
Ephraim were hilarious. 


“Don’t go without your spurs, Mr. Cumnor,” said the voice of old Mr. Adams, as he 
approached the group. His tone was particularly civil. 


The tenderfoot had, indeed, forgotten his spurs, and he ran back to get them. The 
cream-colored lady still had the chain hanging upon her, and Cumnor’s problem was 
suddenly solved. He put the chain in his pocket, and laid the price of one round of 
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drinks for last night’s company on the shelf below the chromo. He returned with his 
spurs on, and went to his saddle that lay beside that of Specimen Jones under the 
shed. After a moment he came with his saddle to where the men stood talking by his 
pony, slung it on, and tightened the cinches; but the chain was now in the saddle-bag 
of Specimen Jones, mixed up with some tobacco, stale bread, a box of matches, and a 
hunk of fat bacon. The men at Twenty Mile said good-day to the tenderfoot, with 
monosyllables and indifference, and watched him depart into the heated desert. 
Wishing for a last look at Jones, he turned once, and saw the three standing, and the 
chocolate brick of the cabin, and the windmill white and idle in the sun. 


“He'll be gutted by night,” remarked Mr. Adams. “I ain’t buryin’ him, then,” said 
Ephraim. 


“Nor I,” said Specimen Jones. “Well, it’s time I was getting to Tucson.” He went to the 
saloon, strapped on his pistol, saddled, and rode away. Ephraim and Mr. Adams re- 
turned to the cabin; and here is the final conclusion they came to after three hours of 
discussion as to who took the chain and who had it just then: 


Ephraim. Jones, he hadn’t no cash. 

Mr. Adams. The kid, he hadn’t no sense. 
Ephraim. The kid, he lent the cash to Jones. 
Mr. Adams. Jones, he goes off with his chain. 
Both. What damn fools everybody is, anyway! 


And they went to dinner. But Mr. Adams did not mention his relations with Jones’s 
pistol. Let it be said, in extenuation of that performance, that Mr. Adams supposed 
Jones was going to Tucson, where he said he was going, and where a job and a salary 
were awaiting him. In Tucson an unloaded pistol in the holster of so handy a man on 
the drop as was Specimen would keep people civil, because they would not know, any 
more than the owner, that it was unloaded; and the mere possession of it would be 
sufficient in nine chances out of ten—though it was undoubtedly for the tenth that 
Mr. Adams had a sneaking hope. But Specimen Jones was not going to Tucson. A 
contention in his mind as to whether he would do what was good for himself, or what 
was good for another, had kept him sullen ever since he got up. Now it was settled, 
and Jones in serene humor again. Of course he had started on the Tucson road, for 
the benefit of Ephraim and Mr. Adams. 


The tenderfoot rode along. The Arizona sun beat down upon the deadly silence, and 
the world was no longer of crystal, but a mesa, dull and gray and hot. The pony’s 
hoofs grated in the gravel, and after a time the road dived down and up among lumpy 
hills of stone and cactus, always nearer the fierce glaring Sierra Santa Catalina. It 
dipped so abruptly in and out of the shallow sudden ravines that, on coming up from 
one of these into sight of the country again, the tenderfoot’s heart jumped at the close 
apparition of another rider quickly bearing in upon him from gullies where he had 
been moving unseen. But it was only Specimen Jones. 
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“Hello!” said he, joining Cumnor. “Hot, ain’t it?” 
“Where are you going?” inquired Cumnor. 


“Up here a ways.” And Jones jerked his finger generally towards the Sierra, where 
they were heading. 


“Thought you had a job in Tucson.” 
“That’s what I have.” 


Specimen Jones had no more to say, and they rode for a while, their ponies’ hoofs al- 
ways grating in the gravel, and the milk-cans lightly clanking on the burro’s pack. The 
bunched blades of the yuccas bristled steel-stiff, and as far as you could see it was a 
gray waste of mounds and ridges sharp and blunt, up to the forbidding boundary 
walls of the Tortilita one way and the Santa Catalina the other. Cumnor wondered if 
Jones had found the chain. Jones was capable of not finding it for several weeks, or of 
finding it at once and saying nothing. 


“You'll excuse my meddling with your business?” the boy hazarded. 
Jones looked inquiring. 
“Something’s wrong with your saddle-pocket.” 


Specimen saw nothing apparently wrong with it, but perceiving Cumnor was grin- 
ning, unbuckled the pouch. He looked at the boy rapidly, and looked away again, and 
as he rode, still in silence, he put the chain back round his neck below the flannel 
shirt-collar. 


“Say, kid,” he remarked, after some time, “what does J stand for?” 
“J? Oh, my name! Jock.” 


“Well, Jock, will y’u explain to me as a friend how y’u ever come to be such a fool as to 
leave yer home—wherever and whatever it was—in exchange for this here God-for- 
saken and iniquitous hole?” 


“Tf you'll explain to me,” said the boy, greatly heartened, “how you come to be ridin’ 
in the company of a fool, instead of goin’ to your job at Tucson.” 


The explanation was furnished before Specimen Jones had framed his reply. A burn- 
ing freight-wagon and five dismembered human stumps lay in the road. This was 
what had happened to the Miguels and Serapios and the concertina. Jones and Cum- 
nor, in their dodging and struggles to exclude all expressions of growing mutual es- 
teem from their speech, had forgotten their journey, and a sudden bend among the 
rocks where the road had now brought them revealed the blood and fire staring them 
in the face. 
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The plundered wagon was three parts empty; its splintered, blazing boards slid down 
as they burned into the fiery heap on the ground; packages of soda and groceries and 
medicines slid with them, bursting into chemical spots of green and crimson flame; a 
wheel crushed in and sank, spilling more packages that flickered and hissed; the 
garbage of combat and murder littered the earth, and in the air hung an odor that 
Cumnor knew, though he had never smelled it before. Morsels of dropped booty up 
among the rocks showed where the Indians had gone, and one horse remained, 
groaning, with an accidental arrow in his belly. 


“We'll just kill him,” said Jones; and his pistol snapped idly, and snapped again, as 
his eye caught a motion—a something—two hundred yards up among the bowlders on 
the hill. He whirled round. The enemy was behind them also. There was no retreat. 
“Yourn’s no good!” yelled Jones, fiercely, for Cumnor was getting out his little, foolish 
revolver. “Oh, what a trick to play on a man! Drop off yer horse, kid; drop, and do like 
me. Shootin’s no good here, even if I was loaded. They shot, and look at them now. 
God bless them ice-cream freezers of yourn, kid! Did y’u ever see a crazy man? If you 
’ain’t, make it up as y’u go along!” 


The milk-cans clashed, and Jones thought he felt the boy’s strokes weakening. 


More objects moved up among the bowlders. Specimen Jones ripped off the burro’s 
pack, and the milk-cans rolled on the ground. The burro began grazing quietly, with 
now and then a step towards new patches of grass. The horses stood where their rid- 
ers had left them, their reins over their heads, hanging and dragging. From two hun- 
dred yards on the hill the ambushed Apaches showed, their dark, scattered figures 
appearing cautiously one by one, watching with suspicion. Specimen Jones seized up 
one milk-can, and Cumnor obediently did the same. 
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“You kin dance, kid, and I kin sing, and we'll go to it,” said Jones. He rambled in a 
wavering loop, and diving eccentrically at Cumnor, clashed the milk-cans together. 
“Fs schallt ein Ruf wie Donnerhall,” he bawled, beginning the song of “Die Wacht 
am Rhein.” “Why don’t you dance?” he shouted sternly. The boy saw the terrible 
earnestness of his face, and, clashing his milk-cans in turn, he shuffled a sort of jig. 
The two went over the sand in loops, toe and heel; the donkey continued his quiet 
grazing, and the flames rose hot and yellow from the freight-wagon. And all the while 
the stately German hymn pealed among the rocks, and the Apaches crept down 
nearer the bowing, scraping men. The sun shone bright, and their bodies poured with 
sweat. Jones flung off his shirt; his damp, matted hair was half in ridges and half 
glued to his forehead, and the delicate gold chain swung and struck his broad, naked 
breast. 


The Apaches drew nearer again, their bows and arrows held uncertainly. They came 
down the hill, fifteen or twenty, taking a long time, and stopping every few yards. The 
milk-cans clashed, and Jones thought he felt the boy’s strokes weakening. “Die Wacht 
am Rhein” was finished, and now it was “‘Ha-ve you seen my Flora pass this way?” 
“Yu mustn’t play out, kid,” said Jones, very gently. “Indeed y’'u mustn’t”; and he at 
once resumed his song. The silent Apaches had now reached the bottom of the hill. 
They stood some twenty yards away, and Cumnor had a good chance to see his first 
Indians. He saw them move, and the color and slim shape of their bodies, their thin 
arms, and their long black hair. It went through his mind that if he had no more 
clothes on than that, dancing would come easier. 


His boots were growing heavy to lift, and his overalls seemed to wrap his sinews in 
wet, strangling thongs. He wondered how long he had been keeping this up. The legs 
of the Apaches were free, with light moccasins only half-way to the thigh, slenderly 
held up by strings from the waist. Cumnor envied their unencumbered steps as he 
saw them again walk nearer to where he was dancing. It was long since he had eaten, 
and he noticed a singing dulness in his brain, and became frightened at his thoughts, 
which were running and melting into one fixed idea. This idea was to take off his 
boots, and offer to trade them for a pair of moccasins. It terrified him—this endless, 
molten rush of thoughts; he could see them coming in different shapes from different 
places in his head, but they all joined immediately, and always formed the same fixed 
idea. 


He ground his teeth to master this encroaching inebriation of his will and judgment. 
He clashed his can more loudly to wake him to reality, which he still could recognize 
and appreciate. For a time he found it a good plan to listen to what Specimen Jones 
was singing, and tell himself the name of the song, if he knew it. At present it was 
“Yankee Doodle,” to which Jones was fitting words of his own. These ran, “Now I’m 
going to try a bluff, And mind you do what I do”; and then again, over and over. Cum- 
nor waited for the word “bluff”; for it was hard and heavy, and fell into his thoughts, 
and stopped them for a moment. The dance was so long now he had forgotten about 
that. A numbness had been spreading through his legs, and he was glad to feel a 
sharp pain in the sole of his foot. It was a piece of gravel that had somehow worked its 
way in, and was rubbing through the skin into the flesh. “That’s good,” he said, aloud. 
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The pebble was eating the numbness away, and Cumnor drove it hard against the raw 
spot, and relished the tonic of its burning friction. 

The Apaches had drawn into a cir- 
cle. Standing at some interval 
apart, they entirely surrounded the 
arena. Shrewd, half convinced, and 
yet with awe, they watched the 
dancers, who clashed their cans 
slowly now in rhythm to Jones’s 
hoarse, parched singing. He was 
quite master of himself, and led the 
jig round the still blazing wreck of 
the wagon, and circled in figures of 
eight between the corpses of the 
Mexicans, clashing the milk-cans 
above each one. Then, knowing his 
strength was coming to an end, he 
approached an Indian whose splen- 
did fillet and trappings denoted 
him of consequence; and Jones was 
near shouting with relief when the 
Indian shrank backward. Suddenly 
he saw Cumnor let his can drop, 
and without stopping to see why, he 
caught it up, and, slowly rattling 
both, approached each Indian in 
turn with tortuous steps. The circle 
that had never uttered a sound till 
now receded, chanting almost in a 
whisper some exorcising song 
which the man with the fillet had 
begun. 


They gathered round him, retreat- 
ing always, and the strain, with its 
rapid muttered words, rose and fell softly among them. Jones had supposed the boy 
was overcome by faintness, and looked to see where he lay. But it was not faintness. 
Cumnor, with his boots off, came by and walked after the Indians in a trance. They 
saw him, and quickened their pace, often turning to be sure he was not overtaking 
them. He called to them unintelligibly, stumbling up the sharp hill, and pointing to 
the boots. Finally he sat down. They continued ascending the mountain, herding close 
round the man with the feathers, until the rocks and the filmy tangles screened them 
from sight; and like a wind that hums uncertainly in grass, their chanting died away. 
The sun was half behind the western range when Jones next moved. He called, and, 
getting no answer, he crawled painfully to where the boy lay on the hill. Cumnor was 
sleeping heavily; his head was hot, and he moaned. So Jones crawled down, and 
fetched blankets and the canteen of water. He spread the blankets over the boy, wet a 
handkerchief and laid it on his forehead; then he lay down himself. The earth was 
again magically smitten to crystal. Again the sharp cactus and the sand turned beauti- 
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ful, and violet floated among the mountains, and rose-colored orange in the sky above 
them. 

“Jock,” said Specimen at length. The boy opened his eyes. “Your foot is awful, Jock. 
Can y’u eat?” “Not with my foot.” “Ah, God bless y’u, Jock! Y’u ain’t turruble sick. But 
can y’u eat?” Cumnor shook his head. 


“Eatin’s what y’u need, though. Well, here.” Specimen poured a judicious mixture of 
whiskey and water down the boy’s throat, and wrapped the awful foot in his own flan- 
nel shirt. “They'll fix y’u over to Grant. It’s maybe twelve miles through the cafion. It 
ain’t a town any more than Carlos is, but the soldiers’ll be good to us. As soon as night 
comes you and me must somehow git out of this.” 


Somehow they did, Jones walking and leading his horse and the imperturbable little 
burro, and also holding Cumnor in the saddle. And when Cumnor was getting well in 
the military hospital at Grant, he listened to Jones recounting to all that chose to hear 
how useful a weapon an ice-cream freezer can be, and how if you'll only chase 
Apaches in your stocking feet they are sure to run away. And then Jones and Cumnor 
both enlisted; and I suppose Jones’s friend is still expecting him in Tucson. 
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Chapter IV. Land Of the Straddle-Bug 


From “The Moccasin Ranch” 


Early in the gray and red dawn of a March morning in 1883, two wagons moved 
slowly out of Boomtown, the two-year-old “giant of the plains.” As the teams drew 
past the last house, the strangeness of the scene appealed irresistibly to the newly ar- 
rived immigrants. The town lay behind them on the level, treeless plain like a handful 
of blocks pitched upon a russet robe. Its houses were mainly shanties of pine, one 
story in height, while here and there actual tents gleamed in the half-light with infi- 
nite suggestion of America’s restless pioneers. 


The wind blew fresh and chill from the west. The sun rose swiftly, and the thin scarf 
of morning cloud melted away, leaving an illimitable sweep of sky arching an almost 
equally majestic plain. There was a poignant charm in the air—a smell of freshly un- 
covered sod, a width and splendor in the view which exalted the movers beyond 
words. 


The prairie was ridged here and there with ice, and the swales were full of posh and 
water. Geese were slowly winging their way against the wind, and ducks were sitting 
here and there on the ice-rimmed ponds. The sod was burned black and bare, and so 
firm with frost that the wagon chuckled noisily as it passed over it. The whistle of the 
driver called afar, startling the ducks from their all-night resting-places. 


One of the teams drew a load of material for a house, together with a few household 
utensils. The driver, a thin-faced, blue-eyed man of thirty, walked beside his horses. 
His eyes were full of wonder, but he walked in silence. 


The second wagon was piled high with boxes and barrels of groceries and hardware, 
and was driven by a handsome young fellow with a large brown mustache. His name 
was Bailey, and he seemed to be pointing the way for his companion, whom he called 
Burke. 


As the sun rose, a kind of transformation-scene took place. The whole level land lifted 
at the horizon till the teams seemed crawling forever at bottom of an enormous bowl. 
Mystical forms came into view—grotesquely elongated, unrecognizable. Hills twenty, 

thirty miles away rose like apparitions, astonishingly magnified. 
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Willows became elms, a settler’s shanty rose like a shot-tower—towns hitherto un- 
seen swam and palpitated in the yellow flood of light like shaken banners low-hung 
on unseen flagstaffs. 


Burke marched with uplifted face. He was like one suddenly wakened in a new world, 
where nothing was familiar. Not a tree or shrub was in sight. Not a mark of plough or 
harrow—everything was wild, and to him mystical and glorious. His eyes were like 
those of a man who sees a world at its birth. 


Hour after hour they moved across the swelling land. Hour after hour, while the yel- 
low sun rolled up the slope, putting to flight the morning shapes on the horizon— 
striking the plain into level prose again, and warming the air into genial March. Hour 
after hour the horses toiled on till the last cabin fell away to the east, like a sail at sea, 
till the road faded into a trail almost imperceptible on the firm sod. 


And so at last they came to the land of “the straddle-bug”—the squatters’ watch dog— 
three boards nailed together (like a stack of army muskets) to mark a claim. Burke re- 
sembled a man taking his first sea-voyage. His eyes searched the plain restlessly, and 

his brain dreamed. Bailey, an old settler—of two years’ experience—whistled and sang 
and shouted lustily to his tired beasts. 


It drew toward noon. Bailey’s clear voice shouted back, “When we reach that swell 
we'll see the Western Coteaux.” (Coteau des Prairies) The Western Coteaux! To 
Burke, the man from Illinois, this was like discovering a new range of mountains. 


“There they rise,” Bailey called, a little later. 
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Burke looked away to the west. Low down on the horizon lay a long, blue bank, hardly 
more substantial than a line of cloud. “How far off are they?” he asked, in awe. 


“About twenty-five miles. Our claims are just about in line with that gap.” Bailey 
pointed with his whip. “And about twelve miles from here. We’re on the unsurveyed 
land now.” 


Burke experienced a thrill of exultation as he looked around him. In the distance, 
other carriages were crawling like beetles. A couple of shanties, newly built on a near- 
by ridge, glittered like gold in the sun, and the piles of yellow lumber and the strad- 
dle-bugs increased in number as they left the surveyed land and emerged into the 
finer tract which lay as yet unmapped. At noon they stopped and fed their animals, 
eating their own food on the ground beside their wagons. 


While they rested, Bailey kept his eyes on their backward trail, watching for his part- 
ner, Rivers. “It’s about time Jim showed up,” he said, once again. 


Burke seemed anxious. “They won’t get off the track, will they?” 


Bailey laughed at his innocence. “Jim Rivers has located about seventy-five claims out 
here this spring. I guess he won't lose his bearings.” 


“Tm afraid Blanche’ll get nervous.” 

“Oh, Jim will take care of her. She won't be lonesome, either. He’s a great favorite 
with the women, always gassin’—Well, this won’t feed the baby,” he ended, leaping to 
his feet. 

They were about to start on when a swift team came into sight. The carriage was a 
platform-spring wagon, with a man and woman in the front seat, and in the rear a 
couple of alert young fellows sat holding rifles in their hands and eyeing the plain for 
game. 

“Hello!” said the driver, in a pleasant shout. “How you getting on?” 

“Pretty well,” replied Bailey. 


“Should say you were. I didn’t know but we’d fail to overhaul you.” 


Burke went up to the wagon. “Well, Blanche, what do you think of it—far’s you’ve 
got?” 


“Not very much,” replied his wife, candidly. She was a handsome woman, but looked 
tired and a little cross, at the moment. “I guess I'll get out and ride with you,” she 
added. 


“Why, no! What for?” asked Rivers, hastily. “Why not go right along out to the store 
with us?” 
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“Why, yes; that’s the thing to do, Blanche. We'll be along soon,” said Burke. “Stay 
where you are.” 


She sat down again, as if ashamed to give her reason for not going on with these 
strange men. 


“T was just in the middle of a story, too,” added Rivers, humorously. “Well, so long.” 
And, cracking his whip, he started on. “We’ll have supper ready when you arrive!” he 
shouted back. 


Burke could not forget the look in his wife’s eyes. She was right. It would have been 
pleasanter if she had stayed with him. They had been married several years, but his 
love for her had not grown less. Perhaps for the reason that she dominated him. 


She was a fine, powerful girl, while he was a plain man, slightly stooping, with thin 
face and prominent larynx. She had brought a little property to him, which was un- 
usual enough to give her a sense of importance in all business transactions of the 
firm. 


She had consented to the sale of their farm in Illinois with great reluctance, and, as 
Burke rode along on his load of furniture, he recalled it all very vividly, and it made 
him anxious to know her impression of his claim. As he took her position for a mo- 
ment, he got a sudden sense of the loneliness and rawness of this new land which he 
had not felt before. The woman’s point of view was so different from that of the ad- 
venturous man. 


Twice they were forced to partly unload in order to cross ravines where the frost had 
fallen out, and it was growing dark as they rose over the low swell, from which they 
could see a dim, red star, which Burke guessed to be the shanty light, even before Bai- 
ley called, exultantly: 


“There she blows!” 


The wind had grown chill and moist, the quacking ducks were thickening on the 
pools, and strange noises came from ghostly swells and hidden creeks. The tired 
horses moved forward with soundless feet upon the sod, which had softened during 
the day. They quickened their steps when they saw the lantern shine from the pole 
before the building. 


The light of the lamp, and the sight of Blanche standing in the doorway of the cabin at 
the back of the store-room, was a beautiful sight to Burke. Set over against the wet, 
dark prairie, with its boundless sweep of unknown soil, the shanty seemed a radiant 
palace. 


“Supper’s all ready, Willard!” called Blanche, and the tired man’s heart leaped with 
joy to hear the tender, familiar cadence of her voice. It was her happy voice, and when 
she used it men were her slaves. 


Bailey came out with one of the land-seekers. 
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“Go in to supper, boys; we'll take care of the teams,” was his hearty command. 


The tired freighters gladly did as they were bid, and, scooping up some water from a 
near-by hollow on the sod, hurriedly washed their faces and sat down to a supper of 
chopped potatoes, bacon and eggs, and tea (which Blanche placed steaming hot upon 
the table), and in such joy as only the weary worker knows. 


Mrs. Burke was in high spirits. The novelty of the trip, the rude shanty, with its litter 
of shavings, and its boxes for chairs, the bundles of hay for beds, gave her something 
like the same pleasure a picnic might have done. It appealed to the primeval in her. 
She forgot her homesickness and her vague regrets, and her smiles filled her husband 
with content. 


Rivers and the others soon came in, and after supper there was a great deal of ener- 
getic talk. The young land-seekers were garrulous with delight over their claims, 
which they proudly exalted above the stumps and stones of the farms “back home.” 


“Why, it took three generations of my folks to clear off forty acres of land,” said one of 
them. “They just wore themselves out on it. I told Hank he could have it, and I’'d go 
West and see if there wasn’t some land out there which wouldn’t take a man’s lifetime 
to grub out and smooth down. And I’ve found it.” 


Rivers had plainly won the friendship of Mrs. Burke, for they were having a jolly time 
together over by the table, where he was helping to wash the dishes. He had laughing, 
brown eyes, and a pleasant voice, and was one of the most popular of the lawyers and 
land-agents in Boomtown. There was a boyish quality in him which kept him giving 
and taking jocular remarks. 


Bailey sometimes said: “Rivers would shine up to a seventy-year-old Sioux squaw if 
she was the only woman handy, but he don’t mean anything by it—it’s just his way. 
He’s one o’ the best-hearted fellers that ever lived.” Others took a less favorable view 
of the land-agent, and refused to trust him. 


Bailey assumed command. “Now, fellers,” he said, “we’ll vamoose the ranch while 
Mrs. Burke turns in.” He opened the way to the store-room, and the men filed out, all 
but Burke, who remained to put up the calico curtain with which his wife had planned 
to shield her bed. 

Blanche was a little disturbed at the prospect of sleeping behind such a thin barrier. 
“Oh, it’s no worse than the sleeping-car,” her husband argued. 


A little later he stuck his head in at the store-room door. “All ready, Bailey.” 


Bailey was to sleep on the rickety lounge, which served as bedstead and chair, and the 
other men were to make down as best they could in the grocery. 


Bailey went out to the front of the shanty to look at the lantern he had set up on a 
scantling. Rivers followed him. 
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“Going to leave that up there all night?” 
“Yes. May keep some poor devil from wandering around all night on the prairie.” 
Rivers said, with an abrupt change in his voice: 


“Mrs. Burke is a hummer, isn’t she? How'd his flat-chested nibs manage to secure a 
‘queen’ like that? I must get married, Bailey—no use.” 


Bailey took his friend’s declaration more lightly than it deserved. He laughed. “Wish 


you would, Jim, and relieve me of the cookin’. 


Blanche could hardly compose herself to sleep. “Isn’t it wonderful,” she whispered. 
“It’s all so strange, like being out of the world, someway.” 


Burke heard the ducks quacking down in the “Moggason”, and he, too, felt the silence 
and immensity of the plain outside. It was enormous, incredible in its wildness. “I be- 
lieve we’re going to like it out here, Blanche,” he said. 


Blanche Burke rose to a beautiful and busy day. The breakfast which she cooked in 
the early dawn was savory, and Rivers, who helped her by bringing water and build- 
ing the fire, was full of life and humor. He seemed to have no other business than to 
“wait and tend” on her. 


He called her out to see the sunrise. “Isn’t this great!” he called, exultantly. Flights of 
geese were passing, and the noise of ducks came to them from every direction. He 
pointed out the distant hills, and called her attention to a solemn row of sand-hill 
cranes down by the swale, causing her to see the wonder and beauty of this new 
world. 


“Youre going to like it out here,” he said, with conviction. “It is a glorious climate, 
and you'll soon have more neighbors than you want.” 


After breakfast Bailey and Burke left the “Moggason Ranch”—as Bailey called the 
store and shanty—to carry the lumber and furniture belonging to Burke on to his 
claim, two or three miles away. Rivers remained to work in the store, and to meet 
some other land-seekers, and Mrs. Burke agreed to stay and get dinner for them all. 


During this long forenoon, Rivers exerted himself to prevent her from being lonely. 
He was busy about the store, but he found time to keep her fire going and to bring 
water and to tell her of his bachelor life with Bailey. She had never had anything like 
this swift and smiling service, and she felt very grateful to him. He encouraged her to 
make some pies and to prepare a “thumping dinner.” “It will seem like being married 
again,” he said, with a chuckle. 


Burke and Bailey returned at noon to dinner. 


“Mrs. Burke, you can sleep in your own ranch to-night,” announced Bailey. 
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“T guess it will be a ranch.” 
“Tt’ll be new, anyhow,” her husband said, with a timid smile. 


After dinner she straightened things up a little, and as she got into the wagon she 
said: “Well, there, Mr. Rivers. You'll have to take care o’ things now.” 


Rivers leered comically, sighed, and looked at his partner. “Bailey, I didn’t know what 
we needed before; I know now. We need a woman.” 


Bailey smiled. “Go get one. Don’t ask a clumsy old farmer like me to provide a cook.” 


“Tll get married to-morrow,” said Rivers, with a droll inflection. They all laughed, and 
Burke clucked at the team. “Well, good-bye, boys; see you later.” 


After leaving the ranch they struck out over the prairie where no wagon-wheel but 
theirs had ever passed. Here were the buffalo trails, deep-worn ruts all running from 
northwest to southeast. Here lay the white bones of elk in shining crates, ghastly on 
the fire-blackened sod. Beside the shallow pools, buffalo horns, in testimony of the 
tragic past, lay scattered thickly. Everywhere could be seen the signs of the swarming 
herds of bison which once swept to and fro from north to south over the plain, all so 
silent and empty now. 


A few antelope scurried away out of the path, and a wolf sitting on a height gravely 
watched the teams as if marvelling at their coming. The wind swept out of the west 
clear and cold. The sky held no shred of cloud. The air was like some all-powerful in- 
toxicant, and when Bailey pointed out a row of little stakes and said, “There’s the rail- 
road,” their imagination supplied the trains, the wheat, the houses, the towns which 
were to come. 


At the claim Blanche sat on a box and watched the two men as they swiftly built the 
little cabin which was to be her home. Their hammers rang merrily, and soon she was 
permitted to go inside and look up at the great sky which roofed it in. This was an 
emotional moment to her. As she sat there listening to the voices of the men who 
were drawing this fragile shelter around her, a great awe fell upon her. It seemed as if 
she had drawn a little nearer to the Almighty Creator of the universe. Here, where no 
white man had ever set foot, she was watching the founding of her own house. Was it 
a home? Could it ever be a home? 


Swiftly the roof closed over her head, and the floor crept under her feet. The stove 
came in, and the flour-barrel, and the few household articles which they had brought 
followed, and as the sun was setting they all sat down to supper in her new home. 


The smell of the fresh pine was round them. Geese were flying over. Cranes were 
dancing down by the ponds, prairie-chickens were booming. The open doorway— 
doorless yet—looked out on the sea-like plain glorified by the red sun just sinking 
over the purple line of treeless hills to the west. It was the bare, raw materials of a 
State, and they were in at the beginning of it. 
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After Bailey left them the husband and wife sat in silence. When they spoke it was in 
low voices. It seemed as if God could hear what they said—that He was just there be- 
hind the glory of the western clouds. 


Day by day the plain thickened with life. Each noon a crowd of land-seekers swarmed 
about the Moggason Ranch asking for food and shelter, and Blanche, responding to 
Rivers’ entreaties, went down to cook, returning each night to her bed. Rivers pro- 
fessed to be very grateful for her aid. 


All ages and sexes came to take claims. Old men, alone and feeble, school-teachers 
from the East, young girls from the towns of the older counties, boys not yet of age— 
everywhere incoming claimants were setting stakes upon the green and beautiful sod. 


Each day the grass grew more velvety green. Each day the sky waxed warmer. The 
snow disappeared from the ravines. The ice broke up on the Moggason. The ponds 
disappeared. Plover flew over with wailing cry. Buffalo birds, prairie pigeons, larks, 
blackbirds, sparrows, joined their voices to those of the cranes and geese and ducks, 
and the prairie piped and twittered and clacked and chuckled with life. The gophers 
emerged from their winter quarters, the foxes barked on the hills, the skunk hobbled 
along the ravines, and the badger raised mounds of fresh soil as if to aid the boomer 
by showing how deep the black loam was. 


Everybody was in holiday mood. Men whistled and sang and shouted and toiled— 
toiled terribly—and yet it did not seem like toil! They sank wells and ploughed gar- 
dens and built barns and planted seeds, and yet the whole settlement continued to 
present the care-free manners of a great pleasure party. It seemed as if no one needed 
to work, and, therefore, those first months were months of gay and swift progress. 


It was the most beautiful spring Blanche and Willard Burke had spent since their 
marriage nine years before. Blanche forgot to be petulant or moody. She was in su- 
perb health, and carried herself like a girl of eighteen. She appeared to have lost all 
her regrets. 


She laughed heartily when Rivers came over one afternoon and boldly declared: 


“Burke, I’ve c’me to borrow your wife. We’ve got a lot o’ tenderfoots over there to- 
night, and I’m a little shy of Bailey’s biscuits. I’m going to carry your cook away.” 


“All right; only bring her back.” 


Blanche was a little embarrassed when Rivers replied: “I don’t like to agree to do that. 
Mebbe you’d better come over to make sure I do.” 


“All right. P'll come over in time for supper.” Burke’s simple, good face glowed with 
enjoyment of the fun. He smilingly went back to beating his ploughshare with ham- 
mer and wedge as Rivers drove away with Blanche. The clink of his steel rang through 
the golden light that flooded the prairie, keeping time to his whistled song. 
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In the months of April and May the world sent a skirmish-line into this echoless land 
to take possession of a belt of territory six hundred miles long and one hundred miles 
broad. The settlers came like locusts; they sang like larks. From Alsace and Lorraine, 
from the North Sea, from Russia, from the Alps, they came, and their faces shone as if 
they had happened upon the spring-time of the world. Tyranny was behind them, the 
majesty of God’s wilderness before them, a mystic joy within them. 


Under their hands the straddle-bug multiplied. He is short-lived, this prairie insect. 
He usually dies in thirty days—by courtesy alone he lives. He expresses the settlers’ 
hope and sense of justice. In these spring days of good cheer he lived at times to sixty 
days—but only on stony ground or fire-scarred, peaty lowlands. 


He withered—this strange, three-legged, voiceless insect—but in his stead arose a 
beetle. This beetle sheltered human beings, and was called a shack. 


They were all alike, these shacks. They had roofs of one slant. They were built of 
rough lumber, and roofed with tarred paper, which made all food taste of tar. 


They were dens but little higher than a man’s head, and yet they sheltered the most 
joyous people that ever set foot to earth. In one cabin lived a girl and a canary-bird, 
all alone. In the next a man who cooked his own food when he did not share his ra- 
tions with the girl, all in frank and honorable companionship. On the next claim were 
two school-teachers, busy as magpies, using the saw and hammer with deft accuracy. 
In the next was a bank-clerk out for his health—and these clean and self-contained 
people lived in free intercourse without slander and without fear. Only the Alsatians 
settled in groups, alien and unapproachable. All others met at odd times and places, 
breathing in the promiseful air of the clean sod, resolute to put the world of hopeless 
failure behind them. 


Spring merged magnificently into summer. The grass upthrust. The water-fowl 
passed on to the northern lake-region. The morning symphony of the prairie-chick- 
ens died out, but the whistle of the larks, the chatter of the sparrows, and the wailing 
cry of the nestling plover came to take its place. 


The gophers whistled and trilled, the foxes barked from the hills, and an occasional 
startled antelope or curious wolf passed through the line of settlement as if to see 
what lay behind this strange phalanx of ploughmen guarding their yellow shanties. 


Week after week passed away, and the government surveyors did not appear. The 
Boomtown Spike told in each issue how the men of the chain and compass were 
pushing westward; but still they did not come, and the settlers’ hopes of getting their 
claims filed before winter grew fainter. The mass of them had planned to take claims 
in the spring, live on them the required six months, “prove up,” and return East for 
the winter. In spite of these disappointments, all continued to be merry. No one took 
any part of it very seriously. The young men went out and ploughed when they 
pleased, and came in and sat on the door-step and talked with the women when they 
were weary. The shanties were hot and crowded, but no one minded that; by-and-by 
they were to build bigger. 
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And, then, all was so new and beautiful, and the sky was so clear. Oh, that marvellous, 
lofty sky with just clouds enough to make the blue more intense! Oh, the wonder of 
the wind from the wild, mysterious green sea to the west! With the change and sheen 
of the prairie, incessant and magical life was made marvellous and the winter put far 
away. Merry parties drove here and there visiting. Formalities counted for little, and 
yet with all this freedom of intercourse, this close companionship, no one pointed the 
finger of gossip toward any woman. The girls in their one-room huts received calls 
from their bachelor neighbors with the confidence that comes from purity of purpose, 
both felt and understood. Life was strangely idyllic during these spring days. Envy 
and hate and suspicion seemed exorcised from the world. 


HAMLIN GARLAND 
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Chapter V. - OLD EPHRAIM THE GRIZZLY 


From “Hunting-Trips of a Ranchman” 


But few bears are found in the immediate neighborhood of my ranch; and though I 
have once or twice seen their tracks in the Bad Lands, I have never had any experi- 
ence with the animals themselves except during the elk-hunting trip on the Bighorn 
Mountains, described in the preceding chapter. 


The grizzly bear undoubtedly comes in the category of dangerous game, and is, per- 
haps, the only animal in the United States that can be fairly so placed, unless we 
count the few jaguars found north of the Rio Grande. But the danger of hunting the 
grizzly has been greatly exaggerated, and the sport is certainly very much safer than it 
was at the beginning of this century. The first hunters who came into contact with 
this great bear were men belonging to that hardy and adventurous class of back- 
woodsmen which had filled the wild country between the Appalachian Mountains and 
the Mississippi. These men carried but one weapon: the long-barrelled, small-bored 
pea-rifle, whose bullets ran seventy to the pound, the amount of powder and lead be- 
ing a little less than that contained in the cartridge of a thirty-two calibre Winchester. 


In the Eastern States almost all the hunting was done in the woodland; the shots were 
mostly obtained at short distance, and deer and black bear were the largest game; 
moreover, the pea-rifles were marvellously accurate for close range, and their owners 
were famed the world over for their skill as marksmen. Thus these rifles had so far 
proved plenty good enough for the work they had to do, and indeed had done excel- 
lent service as military weapons in the ferocious wars that the men of the border car- 
ried on with their Indian neighbors, and even in conflict with more civilized foes, as 
at the battles of King’s Mountain and New Orleans. 


But when the restless frontiersmen pressed out over the Western plains, they encoun- 
tered in the grizzly a beast of far greater bulk and more savage temper than any of 
those found in the Eastern woods, and their small-bore rifles were utterly inadequate 
weapons with which to cope with him. It is small wonder that he was considered by 
them to be almost invulnerable, and extraordinarily tenacious of life. He would be a 
most unpleasant antagonist now to a man armed only with a thirty-two calibre rifle, 
that carried but a single shot and was loaded at the muzzle. A rifle, to be of use in this 
sport, should carry a ball weighing from half an ounce to an ounce. 
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With the old pea-rifles the shot had to be in the eye or heart; and accidents to the 
hunter were very common. But the introduction of heavy breech-loading repeaters 
has greatly lessened the danger, even in the very few and far-off places where the 
grizzlies are as ferocious as formerly. For nowadays these great bears are undoubt- 
edly much better aware of the death-dealing power of men, and, as a consequence, 
much less fierce, than was the case with their forefathers, who so unhesitatingly at- 
tacked the early Western travellers and explorers. Constant contact with rifle-carry- 
ing hunters, for a period extending over many generations of bear-life, has taught the 
grizzly by bitter experience that man is his undoubted overlord, as far as fighting 
goes; and this knowledge has become an hereditary characteristic. No grizzly will as- 
sail a man now unprovoked, and one will almost always rather run than fight; though 
if he is wounded or thinks himself cornered he will attack his foes with a headlong, 
reckless fury that renders him one of the most dangerous of wild beasts. The ferocity 
of all wild animals depends largely upon the amount of resistance they are accus- 
tomed to meet with, and the quantity of molestation to which they are subjected. 


The change in the grizzly’s character during the last half-century has been precisely 
paralleled by the change in the characters of his northern cousin, the polar bear, and 
of the South African lion. When the Dutch and Scandinavian sailors first penetrated 
the Arctic seas, they were kept in constant dread of the white bear, who regarded a 
man as simply an erect variety of seal, quite as good eating as the common kind. The 
records of these early explorers are filled with examples of the ferocious and man-eat- 
ing propensities of the polar bears; but in the accounts of most of the later Arctic ex- 
peditions they are portrayed as having learned wisdom, and being now most anxious 
to keep out of the way of the hunters. A number of my sporting friends have killed 
white bears, and none of them were ever even charged. And in South Africa the Eng- 
lish sportsmen and Dutch Boers have taught the lion to be a very different creature 
from what it was when the first white man reached that continent. If the Indian tiger 
had been a native of the United States, it would now be one of the most shy of beasts. 


Of late years our estimate of the grizzly’s ferocity has been lowered; and we no longer 
accept the tales of uneducated hunters as being proper authority by which to judge it. 
But we should make a parallel reduction in the cases of many foreign animals and 
their describers. Take, for example, that purely melodramatic beast, the North 
African lion, as portrayed by Jules Gérard, who bombastically describes himself as “le 
tueur des lions.” Gérard’s accounts are self-evidently in large part fictitious, while if 
true they would prove less for the bravery of the lion than for the phenomenal cow- 
ardice, incapacity, and bad marksmanship of the Algerian Arabs. Doubtless Gérard 
was a great hunter; but so is many a Western plainsman, whose account of the griz- 
zlies he has killed would be wholly untrustworthy. Take for instance the following 
from page 223 of “La Chasse au Lion”: “The inhabitants had assembled one day to the 
number of two or three hundred with the object of killing (the lion) or driving it out of 
the country. The attack took place at sunrise; at midday five hundred cartridges had 
been expended; the Arabs carried off one of their number dead and six wounded, and 
the lion remained master of the field of battle.” Now if three hundred men could fire 
five hundred shots at a lion without hurting him, it merely shows that they were 
wholly incapable of hurting anything, or else that M. Gérard was more expert with the 
long-bow than with the rifle. 
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Gérard’s whole book is filled with equally preposterous nonsense; yet a great many 
people seriously accept this same book as trustworthy authority for the manners and 
ferocity of the North African lion. It would be quite as sensible to accept M. Jules 
Verne’s stories as being valuable contributions to science. A good deal of the lion’s 
reputation is built upon just such stuff. 


How the prowess of the grizzly compares with that of the lion or tiger would be hard 
to say; I have never shot either of the latter myself, and my brother, who has killed 
tigers in India, has never had a chance at a grizzly. Any one of the big bears we killed 
on the mountains would, I should think, have been able to make short work of either 
a lion or a tiger; for the grizzly is greatly superior in bulk and muscular power to ei- 
ther of the great cats, and its teeth are as large as theirs, while its claws, though 
blunter, are much longer; nevertheless, I believe that a lion or a tiger would be fully as 
dangerous to a hunter or other human being, on account of the superior speed of its 
charge, the lightning-like rapidity of its movements, and its apparently sharper 
senses. Still, after all is said, the man should have a thoroughly trustworthy weapon 
and a fairly cool head, who would follow into his own haunts and slay grim Old 
Ephraim. 


A grizzly will only fight if wounded or cornered, or, at least, if he thinks himself cor- 
nered. If a man by accident stumbles on to one close up, he is almost certain to be at- 
tacked really more from fear than from any other motive; exactly the same reason 
that makes a rattlesnake strike at a passer-by. I have personally known of but one in- 
stance of a grizzly turning on a hunter before being wounded. This happened to a 
friend of mine, a Californian ranchman, who, with two or three of his men, was fol- 
lowing a bear that had carried off one of his sheep. They got the bear into a cleft in the 
mountain from which there was no escape, and he suddenly charged back through 
the line of his pursuers, struck down one of the horsemen, seized the arm of the man 
in his jaws and broke it as if it had been a pipe-stem, and was only killed after a most 
lively fight, in which, by repeated charges, he at one time drove every one of his as- 
sailants off the field. 


But two instances have come to my personal knowledge where a man has been killed 
by a grizzly. One was that of a hunter at the foot of the Bighorn Mountains who had 
chased a large bear and finally wounded him. The animal turned at once and came 
straight at the man, whose second shot missed. The bear then closed and passed on, 
after striking only a single blow; yet that one blow, given with all the power of its 
thick, immensely muscular forearm, armed with nails as strong as so many hooked 
steel spikes, tore out the man’s collar-bone and snapped through three or four ribs. 
He never recovered from the shock, and died that night. 


The other instance occurred to a neighbor of mine—who has a small ranch on the Lit- 
tle Missouri—two or three years ago. He was out on a mining trip, and was prospect- 
ing with two other men near the head-water of the Little Missouri, in the Black Hills 
country. They were walking down along the river, and came to a point of land, thrust 
out into it, which was densely covered with brush and fallen timber. Two of the party 
walked round by the edge of the stream; but the third, a German, and a very powerful 
fellow, followed a well-beaten game trail, leading through the bushy point. 
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When they were some forty yards apart the two men heard an agonized shout from 
the German, and at the same time the loud coughing growl, or roar, of a bear. They 
turned just in time to see their companion struck a terrible blow on the head by a 
grizzly, which must have been roused from its lair by his almost stepping on it; so 
close was it that he had no time to fire his rifle, but merely held it up over his head as 
a guard. Of course it was struck down, the claws of the great brute at the same time 
shattering his skull like an egg-shell. Yet the man staggered on some ten feet before 
he fell; but when he did he never spoke or moved again. The two others killed the 
bear after a short, brisk struggle, as he was in the midst of a most determined charge. 


In 1872, near Fort Wingate, New Mexico, two soldiers of a cavalry regiment came to 
their death at the claws of a grizzly bear. The army surgeon who attended them told 
me the particulars, as far as they were known. The men were mail carriers, and one 
day did not come in at the appointed time. Next day, a relief party was sent out to 
look for them, and after some search found the bodies of both, as well as that of one 
of the horses. One of the men still showed signs of life; he came to his senses before 
dying, and told the story. They had seen a grizzly and pursued it on horseback, with 
their Spencer rifles. On coming close, one had fired into its side, when it turned with 
marvellous quickness for so large and unwieldy an animal, and struck down the 
horse, at the same time inflicting a ghastly wound on the rider. The other man dis- 
mounted and came up to the rescue of his companion. The bear then left the latter 
and attacked the other. Although hit by the bullet, it charged home and threw the 
man down, and then lay on him and deliberately bit him to death, while his groans 
and cries were frightful to hear. Afterward it walked off into the bushes without again 
offering to molest the already mortally wounded victim of its first assault. 


At certain times the grizzly works a good deal of havoc among the herds of the stock- 
men. A friend of mine, a ranchman in Montana, told me that one fall bears became 
very plenty around his ranches, and caused him severe loss, killing with ease even 
full-grown beef-steers. But one of them once found his intended quarry too much for 
him. My friend had a stocky, rather vicious range stallion, which had been grazing 
one day near a small thicket of bushes, and, towards evening, came galloping in with 
three or four gashes in his haunch, that looked as if they had been cut with a dull axe. 
The cowboys knew at once that he had been assailed by a bear, and rode off to the 
thicket near which he had been feeding. Sure enough a bear, evidently in a very bad 
temper, sallied out as soon as the thicket was surrounded, and, after a spirited fight 
and a succession of charges, was killed. On examination, it was found that his under 
jaw was broken, and part of his face smashed in, evidently by the stallion’s hoofs. The 
horse had been feeding when the bear leaped out at him but failed to kill at the first 
stroke; then the horse lashed out behind, and not only freed himself, but also severely 
damaged his opponent. Doubtless, the grizzly could be hunted to advantage with 
dogs, which would not, of course, be expected to seize him, but simply to find and bay 
him, and distract his attention by barking and nipping. Occasionally a bear can be 
caught in the open and killed with the aid of horses. But nine times out of ten the only 
way to get one is to put on moccasins and still-hunt it in its own haunts, shooting it at 
close quarters. Either its tracks should be followed until the bed wherein it lies during 
the day is found, or a given locality in which it is known to exist should be carefully 
beaten through, or else a bait should be left out and a watch kept on it to catch the 
bear when he has come to visit it. 
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For some days after our arrival on the Bighorn range we did not come across any griz- 
zly. Although it was still early in September, the weather was cool and pleasant, the 
nights being frosty; and every two or three days there was a flurry of light snow, 
which rendered the labor of tracking much more easy. Indeed, throughout our stay on 
the mountains, the peaks were snow-capped almost all the time. Our fare was excel- 
lent, consisting of elk venison, mountain grouse, and small trout; the last caught in 
one of the beautiful little lakes that lay almost up by timber line. To us, who had for 
weeks been accustomed to make small fires from dried brush, or from sage-brush 
roots, which we dug out of the ground, it was a treat to sit at night before the roaring 
and crackling pine logs; as the old teamster quaintly put it, we had at last come to a 
land “where the wood grew on trees.” There were plenty of black-tail deer in the 
woods, and we came across a number of bands of cow and calf elk, or of young bulls; 
but after several days’ hunting, we were still without any head worth taking home, 
and had seen no sign of grizzly, which was the game we were especially anxious to 
kill; for neither Merrifield nor I had ever seen a wild bear alive. 


Theodore Roosevelt . 


Sometimes we hunted in company; sometimes each of us went out alone; the team- 
ster, of course, remaining in to guard camp and cook. One day we had separated; I 
reached camp early in the afternoon, and waited a couple of hours before Merrifield 
put in an appearance. 
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At last I heard a shout—the familiar long-drawn Ei-koh-h-h of the cattle-men,—and 
he came in sight galloping at speed down an open glade, and waving his hat, evidently 
having had good luck; and when he reined in his small, wiry, cow-pony, we saw that 
he had packed behind his saddle the fine, glossy pelt of a black bear. Better still, he 
announced that he had been off about ten miles to a perfect tangle of ravines and val- 
leys where bear sign was very thick; and not of black bear either but of grizzly. The 
black bear (the only one we got on the mountains) he had run across by accident, 
while riding up a valley in which there was a patch of dead timber grown up with 
berry bushes. He noticed a black object which he first took to be a stump; for during 
the past few days we had each of us made one or two clever stalks up to charred logs 
which our imagination converted into bears. On coming near, however, the object 
suddenly took to its heels; he followed over frightful ground at the pony’s best pace, 
until it stumbled and fell down. By this time he was close on the bear, which had just 
reached the edge of the wood. Picking himself up, he rushed after it, hearing it growl- 
ing ahead of him; after running some fifty yards the sounds stopped, and he stood 
still listening. He saw and heard nothing, until he happened to cast his eyes upwards, 
and there was the bear, almost overhead, and about twenty-five feet up a tree; and in 
as many seconds afterwards it came down to the ground with a bounce, stone dead. It 
was a young bear, in its second year, and had probably never before seen a man, 
which accounted for the ease with which it was treed and taken. One minor result of 
the encounter was to convince Merrifield—the list of whose faults did not include lack 
of self-confidence—that he could run down any bear; in consequence of which idea 
we on more than one subsequent occasion went through a good deal of violent exer- 
tion. 


Siancing - Joe Ferris and Bill Merrifield 
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Merrifield’s tale made me decide to shift camp at once, and go over to the spot where 
the bear-tracks were so plenty. Next morning we were off, and by noon pitched camp 
by a clear brook, in a valley with steep, wooded sides, but with good feed for the 
horses in the open bottom. We rigged the canvas wagon sheet into a small tent, shel- 
tered by the trees from the wind, and piled great pine logs near by where we wished 
to place the fire; for a night camp in the sharp fall weather is cold and dreary unless 
there is a roaring blaze of flame in front of the tent. 


That afternoon we again went out, and I shot a fine bull elk. I came home alone to- 
ward nightfall, walking through a reach of burnt forest, where there was nothing but 
charred tree trunks and black mould. When nearly through it I came across the huge, 
half-human footprints of a great grizzly, which must have passed by within a few min- 
utes. It gave me rather an eerie feeling in the silent, lonely woods, to see for the first 
time the unmistakable proofs that I was in the home of the mighty lord of the wilder- 
ness. I followed the tracks in the fading twilight until it became too dark to see them 
any longer, and then shouldered my rifle and walked back to camp. 


That evening we almost had a visit from one of the animals we were after. Several 
times we had heard at night the musical calling of the bull elk—a sound to which no 
writer has as yet done justice. This particular night, when we were in bed and the fire 
was smouldering, we were roused by a ruder noise—a kind of grunting or roaring 
whine, answered by the frightened snorts of the ponies. It was a bear which had evi- 
dently not seen the fire, as it came from behind the bank, and had probably been at- 
tracted by the smell of the horses. After it made out what we were it stayed round a 
short while, again uttered its peculiar roaring grunt, and went off; we had seized our 
rifles and had run out into the woods, but in the darkness could see nothing; indeed it 
was rather lucky we did not stumble across the bear, as he could have made short 
work of us when we were at such a disadvantage. 


Next day we went off on a long tramp through the woods and along the sides of the 
canyons. There were plenty of berry bushes growing in clusters; and all around these 
there were fresh tracks of bear. But the grizzly is also a flesh-eater, and has a great lik- 
ing for carrion. On visiting the place where Merrifield had killed the black bear, we 
found that the grizzlies had been there before us, and had utterly devoured the car- 
cass, with cannibal relish. Hardly a scrap was left, and we turned our steps toward 
where lay the bull elk I had killed. It was quite late in the afternoon when we reached 
the place. A grizzly had evidently been at the carcass during the preceding night, for 
his great footprints were in the ground all around it, and the carcass itself was 
gnawed and torn, and partially covered with earth and leaves—for the grizzly has a 
curious habit of burying all of his prey that he does not at the moment need. A great 
many ravens had been feeding on the body, and they wheeled about over the tree tops 
above us, uttering their barking croaks. 


The forest was composed mainly of what are called ridgepole pines, which grow close 
together, and do not branch out until the stems are thirty or forty feet from the 
ground. Beneath these trees were walked over a carpet of pine needles, upon which 
our moccasined feet made no sound. The woods seemed vast and lonely, and their si- 
lence was broken now and then by the strange noises always to be heard in the great 
forests, and which seem to mark the sad and everlasting unrest of the wilderness. 
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We climbed up along the trunk of a dead tree which had toppled over until its upper 
branches struck in the limb crotch of another, that thus supported it at an angle half- 
way in its fall. When above the ground far enough to prevent the bear’s smelling us, 
we Sat still to wait for his approach; until, in the gathering gloom, we could no longer 
see the sights of our rifles, and could but dimly make out the carcass of the great elk. 
It was useless to wait longer; and we clambered down and stole out to the edge of the 
woods. The forest here covered one side of a steep, almost canyon-like ravine, whose 
other side was bare except of rock and sage-brush. Once out from under the trees 
there was still plenty of light, although the sun had set, and we crossed over some fifty 
yards to the opposite hill-side, and crouched down under a bush to see if perchance 
some animal might not also leave the cover. To our right the ravine sloped downward 
toward the valley of the Bighorn River, and far on its other side we could catch a 
glimpse of the great main chain of the Rockies, their snow peaks glinting crimson in 
the light of the set sun. Again we waited quietly in the growing dusk until the pine 
trees in our front blended into one dark, frowning mass. We saw nothing; but the 
wild creatures of the forest had begun to stir abroad. The owls hooted dismally from 
the tops of the tall trees, and two or three times a harsh wailing cry, probably the 
voice of some lynx or wolverine, arose from the depths of the woods. At last, as we 
were rising to leave, we heard the sound of the breaking of a dead stick, from the spot 
where we knew the carcass lay. It was a sharp, sudden noise, perfectly distinct from 
the natural creaking and snapping of the branches; just such a sound as would be 
made by the tread of some heavy creature. “Old Ephraim” had come back to the car- 
cass. A minute afterward, listening with strained ears, we heard him brush by some 
dry twigs. It was entirely too dark to go in after him; but we made up our minds that 
on the morrow he should be ours. 


Early next morning we were over at the elk carcass, and, as we expected, found that 
the bear had eaten his fill at it during the night. His tracks showed him to be an im- 
mense fellow, and were so fresh that we doubted if he had left long before we arrived; 
and we made up our minds to follow him up and try to find his lair. The bears that 
lived on these mountains had evidently been little disturbed; indeed, the Indians and 
most of the white hunters are rather chary of meddling with “Old Ephraim,” as the 
mountain-men style the grizzly, unless they get him at a disadvantage; for the sport is 
fraught with some danger and but small profit. The bears thus seemed to have very 
little fear of harm, and we thought it likely that the bed of the one who had fed on the 
elk would not be far away. My companion was a skilful tracker, and we took up the 
trail at once. For some distance it led over the soft, yielding carpet of moss and pine 
needles, and the footprints were quite easily made out, although we could follow 
them but slowly; for we had, of course, to keep a sharp look-out ahead and around us 
as we walked noiselessly on in the sombre half-light always prevailing under the great 
pine trees, through whose thickly interlacing branches stray but few beams of light, 
no matter how bright the sun may be outside. We made no sound ourselves, and ev- 
ery little sudden noise sent a thrill through me as I peered about with each sense on 
the alert. Two or three of the ravens that we had scared from the carcass flew over- 
head, croaking hoarsely; and the pine tops moaned and sighed in the slight breeze— 
for pine trees seem to be ever in motion, no matter how light the wind. After going a 
few hundred yards the tracks turned off on a well-beaten path made by the elk; the 
woods were in many places cut up by these game trails, which had often become as 
distinct as ordinary footpaths. The beast’s footprints were perfectly plain in the dust, 
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and he had lumbered along up the path until near the middle of the hill-side, where 
the ground broke away and there were hollows and boulders. Here there had been a 
windfall, and the dead trees lay among the living, piled across one another in all di- 
rections; while between and around them sprouted up a thick growth of young 
spruces and other evergreens. 


The trail turned off into the tangled thicket, within which it was almost certain we 
would find our quarry. We could still follow the tracks, by the slight scrapes of the 
claws on the bark, or by the bent and broken twigs; and we advanced with noiseless 
caution, slowly climbing over the dead tree trunks and upturned stumps, and not let- 
ting a branch rustle or catch on our clothes. When in the middle of the thicket we 
crossed what was almost a breastwork of fallen logs, and Merrifield, who was leading, 
passed by the upright stem of a great pine. As soon as he was by it he sank suddenly 
on one knee, turning half round, his face fairly aflame with excitement; and as I 
strode past him, with my rifle at the ready, there, not ten steps off, was the great bear, 
slowly rising from his bed among the young spruces. He had heard us, but apparently 
hardly knew exactly where or what we were, for he reared up on his haunches side- 
ways to us. Then he saw us and dropped down again on all fours, the shaggy hair on 
his neck and shoulders seeming to bristle as he turned toward us. As he sank down on 
his forefeet I had raised the rifle; his head was bent slightly down, and when I saw the 
top of the white bead fairly between his small, glittering, evil eyes, I pulled trigger. 
Half-rising up, the huge beast fell over on his side in the death throes, the ball having 
gone into his brain, striking as fairly between the eyes as if the distance had been 
measured by a carpenter’s rule. 


The whole thing was over in twenty seconds from the time I caught sight of the game; 
indeed, it was over so quickly that the grizzly did not have time to show fight at all or 
come a step toward us. It was the first I had ever seen, and I felt not a little proud, as I 
stood over the great brindled bulk, which lay stretched out at length in the cool shade 
of the evergreens. He was a monstrous fellow, much larger than any I have seen since, 
whether alive or brought in dead by the hunters. As near as we could estimate (for of 
course we had nothing with which to weigh more than very small portions) he must 
have weighed about twelve hundred pounds, and though this is not as large as some 
of his kind are said to grow in California, it is yet a very unusual size for a bear. He 
was a good deal heavier than any of our horses; and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that we were able to skin him. He must have been very old, his teeth and claws being 
all worn down and blunted; but nevertheless he had been living in plenty, for he was 
as fat as a prize hog, the layers on his back being a finger’s length in thickness. He was 
still in the summer coat, his hair being short, and in color a curious brindled brown, 
somewhat like that of certain bull-dogs; while all the bears we shot afterward had the 
long thick winter fur, cinnamon or yellowish brown. By the way, the name of this bear 
has reference to its character and not to its color, and should, I suppose, be properly 
spelt grisly—in the sense of horrible, exactly as we speak of a “grisly spectre”—and not 
grizzly; but perhaps the latter way of spelling it is too well established to be now 
changed. In killing dangerous game steadiness is more needed than good shooting. 
No game is dangerous unless a man is close up, for nowadays hardly any wild beast 
will charge from a distance of a hundred yards, but will rather try to run off; and if a 
man is close it is easy enough for him to shoot straight if he does not lose his head. A 
bear’s brain is about the size of a pint bottle; 
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and any one can hit a pint bottle off-hand at thirty or forty feet. I have had two shots 
at bears at close quarters, and each time I fired into the brain, the bullet in one case 
striking fairly between the eyes, as told above, and in the other going in between the 
eye and ear. A novice at this kind of sport will find it best and safest to keep in mind 
the old Norse viking’s advice in reference to a long sword. “If you go in close enough 
your sword will be long enough.” If a poor shot goes in close enough he will find that 
he shoots straight enough. I was very proud over my first bear; but Merrifield’s chief 
feeling seemed to be disappointment that the animal had not had time to show fight. 
He was rather a reckless fellow, and very confident in his own skill with the rifle; and 
he really did not seem to have any more fear of the grizzlies than if they had been so 
many jack-rabbits. I did not at all share his feelings, having a hearty respect for my 
foes’ prowess, and in following and attacking them always took all possible care to get 
the chances on my side. Merrifield was sincerely sorry that we never had to stand a 
regular charge; while on this trip we killed five grizzlies with seven bullets, and except 
in the case of the she and cub, spoken of further on, each was shot about as quickly as 
it got sight of us. The last one we got was an old male, which was feeding on an elk 
carcass. 


We crept up to within about sixty feet, and as Merrifield had not yet killed a grizzly 
purely to his own gun, and I had killed three, I told him to take the shot. He at once 
whispered gleefully: “Ill break his leg, and we'll see what he'll do!” Having no ambi- 
tion to be a participator in the antics of a three-legged bear, I hastily interposed a 
most emphatic veto; and with a rather injured air he fired, the bullet going through 
the neck just back of the head. The bear fell to the shot, and could not get up from the 
ground, dying in a few minutes; but first he seized his left wrist in his teeth and bit 
clean through it, completely separating the bones of the paw and arm. Although a 
smaller bear than the big one I first shot, he would probably have proved a much 
more ugly foe, for he was less unwieldy, and had much longer and sharper teeth and 
claws. I think that if my companion had merely broken the beast’s leg he would have 
had his curiosity as to its probable conduct more than gratified. 


We tried eating the grizzly’s flesh but it was not good, being coarse and not well fla- 
vored; and besides, we could not get over the feeling that it had belonged to a carrion 
feeder. The flesh of the little black bear, on the other hand, was excellent; it tasted 
like that of a young pig. Doubtless, if a young grizzly, which had fed merely upon 
fruits, berries, and acorns, was killed, its flesh would prove good eating; but even 
then, it would probably not be equal to a black bear. 


A day or two after the death of the big bear, we went out one afternoon on horseback, 
intending merely to ride down to see a great canyon lying some six miles west of our 
camp; indeed, we went more to look at the scenery than for any other reason, though, 
of course, neither of us ever stirred out of camp without his rifle. We rode down the 
valley in which we had camped, through alternate pine groves and open glades, until 
we reached the canyon, and then skirted its brink for a mile or so. 

It was a great chasm, many miles in length, as if the table-land had been rent asunder 
by some terrible and unknown force; its sides were sheer walls of rock, rising three or 
four hundred feet straight up in the air, and worn by the weather till they looked like 
the towers and battlements of some vast fortress. Between them at the bottom was a 
space, in some places nearly a quarter of a mile wide, in others very narrow, 
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through whose middle foamed a deep, rapid torrent of which the sources lay far back 
among the snow-topped mountains around Cloud Peak. In this valley, dark-green, 
sombre pines stood in groups, stiff and erect; and here and there among them were 
groves of poplar and cottonwood, with slender branches and trembling leaves, their 
bright green already changing to yellow in the sharp fall weather. We went down to 
where the mouth of the canyon opened out, and rode our horses to the end of a great 
jutting promontory of rock, thrust out into the plain; and in the cold, clear air we 
looked far over the broad valley of the Bighorn as it lay at our very feet, walled in on 
the other side by the distant chain of the Rocky Mountains. 


Turning our horses, we rode back along the edge of another canyon-like valley, with a 
brook flowing down its centre, and its rocky sides covered with an uninterrupted pine 
forest—the place of all others in whose inaccessible wildness and ruggedness a bear 
would find a safe retreat. After some time we came to where other valleys, with steep, 
grass-grown sides, covered with sage-brush, branched out from it, and we followed 
one of these out. There was plenty of elk sign about, and we saw several black-tail 
deer. These last were very common on the mountains, but we had not hunted them at 
all, as we were in no need of meat. But this afternoon we came across a buck with re- 
markably fine antlers, and accordingly I shot it, and we stopped to cut off and skin 
out the horns, throwing the reins over the heads of the horses and leaving them to 
graze by themselves. The body lay near the crest of one side of a deep valley, or 
ravine, which headed up on the plateau a mile to our left. Except for scattered trees 
and bushes the valley was bare; but there was heavy timber along the crests of the 
hills on its opposite side. It took some time to fix the head properly, and we were just 
ending when Merrifield sprang to his feet and exclaimed: “Look at the bears!” point- 
ing down into the valley below us. Sure enough there were two bears (which after- 
wards proved to be an old she and a nearly full-grown cub) travelling up the bottom 
of the valley, much too far off for us to shoot. Grasping our rifles and throwing off our 
hats we started off as hard as we could run, diagonally down the hill-side, so as to cut 
them off. It was some little time before they saw us, when they made off at a lumber- 
ing gallop up the valley. It would seem impossible to run into two grizzlies in the 
open, but they were going up hill and we down, and moreover the old one kept stop- 
ping. The cub would forge ahead and could probably have escaped us, but the mother 
now and then stopped to sit up on her haunches and look around at us when the cub 
would run back to her. The upshot was that we got ahead of them, when they turned 
and went straight up one hill-side as we ran straight down the other behind them. By 
this time I was pretty nearly done out, for running along the steep ground through 
the sage-brush was most exhausting work; and Merrifield kept gaining on me and 
was well in front. Just as he disappeared over a bank, almost at the bottom of the val- 
ley, I tripped over a bush and fell full length. When I got up I knew I could never 
make up the ground I had lost, and besides, could hardly run any longer; Merrifield 
was out of sight below, and the bears were laboring up the steep hill-side directly op- 
posite and about three hundred yards off, so I sat down and began to shoot over Mer- 
rifield’s head, aiming at the big bear. She was going very steadily and in a straight 
line, and each bullet sent up a puff of dust where it struck the dry soil, so that I could 
keep correcting my aim; and the fourth ball crashed into the old bear’s flank. She 
lurched heavily forward, but recovered herself and reached the timber, while Merri- 
field, who had put on a spurt, was not far behind. 
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I toiled up the hill at a sort of trot, fairly gasping and sobbing for breath; but before I 
got to the top I heard a couple of shots and a shout. The old bear had turned as soon 
as she was in the timber, and came towards Merrifield, but he gave her the death 
wound by firing into her chest, and then shot at the young one, knocking it over. 
When I came up he was just walking towards the latter to finish it with the revolver, 
but it suddenly jumped up as lively as ever and made off at a great pace—for it was 
nearly full-grown. It was impossible to fire where the tree trunks were so thick, but 
there was a small opening across which it would have to pass, and collecting all my 
energies I made a last run, got into position, and covered the opening with my rifle. 
The instant the bear appeared I fired, and it turned a dozen somersaults down-hill, 
rolling over and over; the ball had struck it near the tail and had ranged forward 
through the hollow of the body. Each of us had thus given the fatal wound to the bear 
in which the other had fired the first bullet. The run, though short, had been very 
sharp, and over such awful country that we were completely fagged out, and could 
hardly speak for lack of breath. The sun had already set, and it was too late to skin the 
animals; so we merely dressed them, caught the ponies—with some trouble, for they 
were frightened at the smell of the bear’s blood on our hands,—and rode home 
through the darkening woods. Next day we brought the teamster and two of the 
steadiest pack-horses to the carcasses, and took the skins into camp. 


The feed for the horses was excellent in the valley in which we were camped, and the 
rest after their long journey across the plains did them good. They had picked up 
wonderfully in condition during our stay on the mountains; but they were apt to wan- 
der very far during the night, for there were so many bears and other wild beasts 
around that they kept getting frightened and running off. We were very loath to leave 
our hunting grounds, but time was pressing, and we had already many more trophies 
than we could carry; so one cool morning, when the branches of the evergreens were 
laden with the feathery snow that had fallen overnight, we struck camp and started 
out of the mountains, each of us taking his own bedding behind his saddle, while the 
pack-ponies were loaded down with bearskins, elk and deer antlers, and the hides 
and furs of other game. In single file we moved through the woods, and across the 
canyons to the edge of the great table-land, and then slowly down the steep slope to 
its foot, where we found our canvas-topped wagon; and next day saw us setting out 
on our long journey homewards, across the three hundred weary miles of treeless and 
barren-looking plains country. 


Last spring, since the above was written, a bear killed a man not very far from my 
ranch. It was at the time of the floods. Two hunters came down the river, by our 
ranch, on a raft, stopping to take dinner. A score or so of miles below, as we after- 
wards heard from the survivor, they landed, and found a bear in a small patch of 
brushwood. After waiting in vain for it to come out, one of the men rashly attempted 
to enter the thicket, and was instantly struck down by the beast, before he could so 
much as fire his rifle. It broke in his skull with a blow of its great paw, and then seized 
his arm in its jaws, biting it through and through in three places, but leaving the body 
and retreating into the bushes as soon as the unfortunate man’s companion ap- 
proached. We did not hear of the accident until too late to go after the bear, as we 
were just about starting to join the spring round-up. 


Chapter VI - THE VANISHED SCENE 


From “The Passing of the Old West” 


Wherever men fared, no matter how secluded the pocket of the hills to which they 
penetrated, they found evidence that some solitary wanderer had been before them. 
His horses had grazed in hidden meadows and they found the ashes of his camp fires 
on the shores of unmapped lakes. It was said that the range that rimmed the new land 
in on the east was impenetrable, that no man could cross through its wild passes; but 
in the dead of winter, long after the Crow tribe had taken to winter quarters in the 
lower valleys, some white man’s lone trail was often seen leading down out of these 
peaks which others shunned even in the warmth of summer. He was even welcome in 
the wigwams of the Crows and frequently he tarried for a few days in their villages, 
but his restlessness always drove him forth to leave his tracks in the secluded fast- 
nesses of the winter hills. When a party of explorers pressed westward up the valley of 
the Stinking Water to determine if an entrance might be effected from the east, they 
found the trails of horses leading up a tributary stream which broke in from the west 
where the main river flared back in a wide sweeping curve to the north and east. 
These tracks led up an elk trail, threaded the mazes of a frowning gorge, crossed the 
lower extremities of late-melting snow banks and came out at last upon the Yellow- 
stone Slope. 


The news of the segregation of these hills and valleys he loved had brought to Mart 
Woodson another of those rare moments of exaltation. The invariable theme of his 
childhood tales had dealt with the near-serfdom of the inhabitants of far countries 
and had built up in his mind the belief that the people of other lands were chattels. 
Now, as if in direct refutation of those ancient policies which decreed that the land 
was God-given for the benefit and pleasure of the few, his country had set aside the 
wonder-spot of the world for the enjoyment of the many. This vast reservation, more 
than three thousand square miles of it, belonged to the people as a whole, a joint es- 
tate to descend to unborn generations for a thousand years to come. Never a foot of it 
could come into the possession of individuals or concerns. 


What more could a man ask than to live his life upon his own estate comprising hun- 
dreds of square miles? This belonged to him. A thousand might share it, or ten thou- 
sand, but his own rights would ever remain the same. He could make his night fire on 
the shores of some stream, leave it the next morning and never look upon it again till 
the last day of his life, but always with the certain knowledge that on that day he 
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could return and say, “Here is my camp,” and no man could wave him off. But a man 
should know his own property,—so Mart Woodson set forth to explore every nook of 
this vast estate which had so unexpectedly been willed to him. 


His wants were few. He killed his meat as he needed it and when he felt the necessity 
of gaining a few dollars with which to buy supplies he worked with the construction 
gang that had been sent here to hew out a primitive road system through the People’s 
Park while the nearest railroad point was yet five hundred miles away; but mostly he 
roamed the hills and whenever seen was mounted on a bay mare that mothered a 
mare colt. He scoured the hills for gold in summers and panned the streams from the 
Flathead to the Green, prospected the ledges for quartz from Big Wing River to the 
Gallatin. When a party of explorers verified the existence of the stream which flowed 
to both seas and heralded to the world their find of Two Ocean Pass, they found also a 
low mound of earth surmounted by a headboard slabbed out with an ax and rudely 
carved with the words “Tom North,” testimony that in this spot men had lived and 
died before they came. 


Yellowstone 


Jim Bridger’s tale of the mountain of black glass had roused a shriek of derision that 
echoed round the earth, yet in time others found it as he had said they would, and as 
they gazed upon the obsidian cliff they found the tracks of a mare and colt along its 
base. Homeric mirth had rocked the world at Bridger’s assertion that he had caught 
fish in the icy waters of a lake and cooked them in boiling springs without rising from 
his seat or removing his prey from the hook. When explorers reached this spot they 
found the bones of fish upon the rocks. The lone wanderer had once more preceded 
them and cooked his meal of trout a month before they came. 


And it was Woodson himself who now came in for a share of ridicule and met general 
disbelief when he told men of the petrified forest he had found. It stood on a steep 
side-hill cut away by the action of water. 
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Tier upon tier it rose, succeeding layers exposed to view, fifteen periods of forestation 
one above the other. Near the base were stumps more than a dozen feet in diameter, 
relics of the ages past, when tropical vegetation flourished here. Above these ancient 
ones, in successive accumulation, was the evidence of the gradual cooling of the earth 
on down to date, the top strata containing vegetation of the present age. Here were 
not merely crumbling fragments of bygone periods but exact reproductions, the pre- 
served record of the whole; bark and twigs intact, ferns and shrubbery, even to the 
buds, held in delicate tracery of stone and sprouting from the outcroppings to the 
cliff. But in Woodson’s case the disbelief was not so widespread. Men were beginning 
to believe all things possible of this wondrous corner of the earth. It was decided that 
he should lead a party to the spot, but when they sought for him the wanderer was 
gone. Years later he led men to the ledges and they found it as he had said, the most 
complete record of its kind in the world. 


Woodson had moved on in search of new lands and for months he traveled into the 
west, moving by easy stages with his little pack string, sampling the ledges and pan- 
ning the streams en route. Everywhere there was food in plenty and he lived off the 
country as he roamed. He came at last into a land whose natural wealth staggered his 
imagination, the giant forests of the northwest coast. There were stretches where he 
might travel for weeks without once leaving the timber; and such timber! Fir, spruce 
and cedar side by side, each monster capable of furnishing from within its own 
mighty trunk the lumber for a small village. They stood ten to eighteen feet through at 
the butts, rising with barely perceptible lessening of dimension, towering three hun- 
dred feet aloft, two-thirds of their height without a limb. From these a man might cut 
beams six feet through by a hundred feet in length as easily as eight-inch board stuff 
is cut from the average tree. Week after week he wandered through this king of 
forests, the ferns growing to his saddle skirts. There was one stretch of a hundred 
miles each way, covered with a solid stand of the finest timber known to man. He lin- 
gered in this tract for a solid year. Here, in this one stretch, he estimated, was enough 
lumber to rebuild the world, lumber that was clear, straight-grained and without a 
knot. 


He was a man of the open, attuned to Nature’s varying moods; he had felt the differ- 
ent spells exerted by mountain, lake and plain and thought that he knew them all; yet 
here was something new. There was a hush in the dim aisles of this mightiest of all 
forests, a reverent silence rarely broken. It was so completely roofed over by the 
tufted tops as to almost exclude the light. Even the night sounds were subdued as if 
the wild things hesitated to raise their voices above the softest croon and cheep neces- 
sary for communication among themselves. Woodson some way disliked to shatter 
the silence with his voice and when he spoke to his horses it was in the modulated 
tones one uses in some ancient cathedral freighted with reverent memories. 


After a year the call of the Yellowstone drew him on the back trail. As he traveled he 
sometimes pondered about that mark he would make for himself in the world. Yet 
there was no hurry. There was undreamed plenty of everything in this land of his. 
One had but to choose his course, dip in and help himself from the storehouse that 
was inexhaustible,—Nature’s storehouse that replenished itself without help. He re- 
flected that ever since history began, this natural reservoir had been refilled more 
rapidly than it could possibly be depleted by man. 
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A world of plenty; leather for all the world from the buffalo of the plains; hardwood 
timber without end to the eastward; free grass for fifty million cows; meat for the na- 
tion from the antelope of the plains and the elk and mule deer of the hills; wealth un- 
told for those who would seek for it and burrow in the ground for gold; and in this 
great untouched forest of the northwest coast was enough lumber to roof the earth. 
He smiled and slapped the brown mare on the neck as a whimsical thought crossed 
his mind. 


“She didn’t forget a thing,” he said. “She didn’t leave one thing out. There’s enough of 
everything to go round and a lot to spare. Back in the Yellowstone, where we’re 
headed for, there’s enough natural and unnatural wonders to entertain the people of 
the world. She didn’t even leave that out—plenty of everything for us all.” 


As he traveled eastward his desire to look again upon this best land of all increased 
and he made longer packs. Soon it was rumored that the lone wanderer, for so long a 
part of the Park, had returned to roam once more in the hills of the Yellowstone. He 
knew the valleys of warm springs where his horses might winter while others were 
forced to drive their stock to the lower country. He prospected far and wide in sum- 
mer but always he came back to winter within the limits of his own estate. 


After a lapse of perhaps fifteen years since Woodson and Old Tom had quit the plains, 
a little pack train was seen winding down the east slope of the hills. The man rode a 
bay mare that mothered a mare colt. In the rear of the string still another bay mare, 
ancient and decrepit, pensioned for long service and unburdened by a pack, trailed 
stiffly after the rest. The man told those he met along the trails that he was headed for 
the lower country to join a hide outfit for one last buffalo-hunt on the plains. Men 
smiled at the naive plans of this Rip Van Winkle who had been asleep in the hills; for 
the buffalo was gone. 


Woodson knew that the men from his old outfit—Hanson, Cleve, McCann and all the 
rest—would be wherever the most of the shaggy beasts had congregated for the south- 
ward drift of fall. But when he made inquiry he found that their names were unknown 
to the present-day dwellers of the foothills. Men told him that the buffalo was no 
more. That the last of them had been killed off to make room for the settler’s cows. As 
he traveled east he experienced a series of surprises. Stockmen’s cabins showed at ev- 
ery water hole where, but a few years past, there had been no human habitation 
within two hundred miles. All this was as it should be, he reflected; a wild country 
tamed and made habitable for man. It was clear that the buffalo had to go to make 
room for the cows. 


But the job had certainly been sweeping and thorough. He crossed vast stretches 
where domestic stock had not yet arrived but the way had been paved for them years 
in advance of their coming, for not a single buffalo track could he find. Little towns 
had sprung up with amazing rapidity. Out in the long desolate stretch between Lan- 
der and Rawlins he covered forty-two miles unmarked by a water hole, an arid region 
where domestic stock could not live but where the buffalo might have ranged in thou- 
sands; but here too they had been wiped out to the last hoof. It came to him that he 
knew of enough waste areas, as yet untouched by cows, to support a half-million head 
of buffalo. 
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They would have constituted a source of revenue for many years to come. Men spoke 
vaguely of the “lost herd” that lived in some unknown spot and would one day repop- 
ulate these waste stretches with buffalo. Woodson could see that all this development 
was for the best; there were now homes where no homes stood before. But a vague 
uneasiness assailed him, a sense of something gone amiss with a popular idol. Some 
way it seemed that he had been warned of this. Some forgotten prophecy welled up 
out of the past to clamor for expression at the threshold of his consciousness. It trou- 
bled him that he should not quite place the thing and he attempted to shake it off. 


He left his horses with a cowman and held on to the east. The old trails where once 
the prairie schooners and the oxbows had wound interminably to the far horizon 
were no longer traveled. Steel rails stretched away in their stead; and the creak of 
wheels and leather and the bawls of plodding oxen,—all these were replaced by the 
rattle and roar of freight cars and the screech of the locomotives’ whistles; city streets 
wound where there had been naught but dog towns on blistering flats. 


Truly development was wonderful and he rejoiced with the rest over this sweeping 
transformation, the swiftest and most complete reclamation in the history of the 
world. But again the still small voice assailed him from within and whispered that a 
good and worthy job had been just a trifle too well done. 


A cold fall storm was driving down from the north and overtook him in the salt- 
marsh country of Western Kansas. The water-fowl scurried ahead of it. Every pond 
and slough, each broad prairie lake and marshy bottom was covered with members of 
the feathered horde en route to the winter quarters on the Gulf. Flock followed flock 
in an endless procession, streaking the sky. The prairies were covered with feeding 
geese. 


Great white cranes stalked majestically in the open flats, traveling in bands of hun- 
dreds, and at night the wild whoops of overhead squadrons almost drowned the 
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clamor of oncoming hordes of geese. This evidence of abundance cheered him. He es- 
timated that he saw over a million birds a day; and he reflected that everywhere east 
and west of him this great migration was going on; the east coast and the west, the 
Mississippi flyway and the course of every inland river; all were experiencing this 
same deluge of birds headed into the south. Nowhere had he seen so much bird life 
except during the pigeon flights in the hardwood country of his boyhood home. There 
he had seen the skies blackened with wild pigeons, had seen limbs broken from the 
trees by the sheer weight of thousands of roosting birds. The shock of finding the buf- 
falo gone from the plains in a few short years was counteracted by this fresh evidence 
of plenty. 


It was in Dodge that his trail crossed that of Hanson, a man from his old outfit. Han- 
son, with a younger man named Rice, was hunting antelope for the hides. The two 
spoke of old friends. Cleve had gone to the lumber camps of the northwest coast, 
Hanson informed, and McCann to the hardwood belt to the east. They had quit the 
hunting. Antelope were fleet and it was difficult to stalk them in the flats. Hanson had 
known the time when all hands might kill and skin an average of twenty buffalo to the 
man each day. He now lamented the necessity of hunting the wary pronghorn for less 
than a dollar a hide. A man was doing well to average four a day. 


“The old days are gone,” he said. “Things are different now. It’s hard pickings for a 
man to make a living in times like these.” 


But Rice looked forth on the world with the optimism of youth. It was a land of plenty 
in which he lived. He had planned a hunt in the hills of Western Colorado and urged 
Woodson to throw in with them. 


“There’s millions of deer up there,” he said. “They’re paying three dollars apiece for 
venison saddles at the mines. I’ve seen ten thousand mule deer boiling through the 
passes, all in sight at once, when they gathered from the Gore Range and the Rabbit 
Ear to drift down to the Oak Hills for the winter. There’s deer without end. I hunted 
up there last year. We loaded thirty four-horse freight-wagons with deer saddles, high 
as we could lash ’em on, all from a two-day kill in one pass as they came streaming 
down, a thousand to the band. There’s good money in meat-hunting for the mines. 
You better throw in with us, Mart, and come along.” 


They urged their case but Woodson would not join. The rapidity with which old con- 
ditions had slipped past him filled him with a sense of bewilderment. He could not 
get his start, as he had intended, by hide-hunting on the plains. That day had gone, 
and some way he could see no future in hunting deer to supply Denver and the Col- 
orado mining towns with meat. Perhaps he would better go to the lumber camps, ei- 
ther east or west, and take up that end. There was more permanency to that. He could 
not make up his mind and decided at last to go back to the quiet hills of the Yellow- 
stone for one final look around while making his decision. 


END — “Pioneers Of the American West Vol IV” 
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